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LADIES’ WINTER TOILETTES.—Puotocrarnep By Rockwoop, 839 Broapway, N. Y.—[Ser next Pace.] 
Fig. 1.—Warer-proor Cioak, with Care AND SLEEVES (wiTH Cur Parer Pattern). Fig. 2.—Ticut-ritrinc Sincie-BreasteD Repincote House Dress (wit Cut Parer Pattern). 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Water-proof Cloak, with Cape and Sleeves; and the Tight- iting Single-breasted Redingote House Dress, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, 
by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents cach.j 
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Ladies’ Winter Toilettes. 
WITH CUT PAPER®PATTERNS. 
See illustration’on first page. 


de two cut paper patterns which we publish 
this week wili be very desirable at the pres- 


ent season, e water-proof cloak, with cape 
and sleeves, isthe most popular style of this use- 
ful garment, g a loose sacque, with full 


he tight-fitting 
single-breasted redingote dress, which is 
copied from a Paris model kindly furnished us 
by Madame Bernheim, will be found very be- 
coming to ladies with figures too full for double- 
breasted garments. Both suits are clearly ex- 
plained in the following description and in the 
New York Fashions article. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF WATER-PROOF CLOAK, WITH CAPE AND 


SLEEVES, AND FRENCH ROUND SKIRT. 


Tus suit comprises two articles—water-proof 
cloak, with cape and sleeves, and French round 
skirt. 

Water-proor CLoak, with CAPE AND 

Steeves.—This pattern is in six pieces—front, 
back, cape, sleeve, scallop, and pocket. The per- 
forations show where to baste the shoulder and 
under-arm seams, to take up the darts in the cape, 
to fit the shoulders, to sew on the pocket, and 
the size and form of the under part of the sleeve. 
Cut the back of the body, sleeves, and cape with 
the longest straight edges laid on the fold of the 
goods to avoid seams. Cut the front of the body 
with the pattern laid lengthwise on the goods. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the him in front, Baste the 
garment, and try it on wrong side out; if alter- 
ation is needed, take up more or less in the 
seams. Baste the cape, and try it on over the 
cloak; if it does not fit well, take up more or 
less in the shoulder darts, Finish the neck of the 
cape with a box-pleating of the material cut one 
inch wide, and bound on both edges with nar- 
row silk braid. ‘The cape can be joined to the 
sacque by a hook and loop in the middle of the 
back at the neck, or, if preferred, can be sewed 
together, and bound with braid. Face the sleeve 
at the hand, and make a shirr one inch from the 
edge for an elastic cord to draw the sleeve up to fit 
the wrist. Face the pocket at the top, and make 
a shirr one inch from the edge for an elastic, and 
sew it on the outside of the garment even with the 
perforations. Close the front all the way down 
with buttons and button-holes. Rubber buttons 
are the most serviceable for this purpose. Bind 
the edge of the scallops with silk or alpaca braid, 
and turn up for a hem around the bottom of the 
sacque. A pattern of the scallop is given. If 
this garment is too long or too short, add to or 
take from the bottom the amount required, al- 
ways keeping the same shape. If the sleeve is 
too long or too short, lengthen or shorten as 
needed, taking from or adding to the top and 
bottom an equal amount, so as not to alter the 
shape. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
shoulder and under-arm seams, and a quarter 
of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, for me- 
dium-sized lady, 544 yards. 

Braid, 8 yards. 

Number of buttons, 10. 

Frenou Rounp Sxkirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces (only half the pattern is given)— 
half of front gore, two side gores, and back 
breadth. ‘The front and side gores are sewed 
plainly to the belt; the back breadth is laid in 
three deep side pleats each side of the middle, 
turning toward the middle of the breadth. Put 
the pattern together by the notches, and pay no 
attention to the grain of the paper. Cut the 
front and back with the longest straight edge 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED 
REDINGOTE HOUSE DRESS. 

Tuts suit comprises two articles—tight-fitting 
single-breasted redingote and long walking skirt. 

Repincore.—This pattern is in seven pieces 
—front, side back, back, sleeve, two cuffs, and 
collar, The parts are notched to prevent mis- 
takes in putting together. The perforations 
show where to baste the seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms, to take up the darts and 
cross basque seams, to lay the pleats on the 
front part of the side form, to place the buttons 
on the cuff, to loop the skirt in the back, the 
size and form of the under part of the sleeve, 
and where to turn down the collar. An outlet 
of an inch is allowed for the seams on the shoul- 
ders and under the arms, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. The front of the garment 
is fitted with two darts and a cross basque seam 
on each side, and is closed the entire length from 
the neck down with buttons and button-holes. 
The back is adjusted by a centre seam to the 
waist line and side backs. An extra width is 
cut on the centre seam at the waist, and laid in 
five small pleats on the under side. The straight 
edge of the skirt part of the back is laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid a seam, and draped 
by a tape, cut ten inches long, tacked at the 
single holes in the middle of the back breadth— 
one on the end, and the other about five inches 
above, and at the waist line on the pleats. The 
skirt is draped high on each side by five side 
pleats turning downward, according to the ten 
holes. Begin at the top to.lay the pleats, placing 
the two holes evenly together for every pleat. 
The sleeves are coat-shaped, and finished at the 
wrist with a doubi2 cuff. The outside edge of 
the large cuff and the inside edge of the small 
one are laid on the fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Place the cuffs on the sleeve according 
to the notches. ‘The three buttons set on the 
small cuff over the single holes hold them in 
place. Baste up, and try on wrong side ont: if 


alteration ‘is needed, take up more or less in the 
seams. The notches at the top and bottom on 
the front show where to turn back for the hem. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
in the back part of the armhole, holding the 
sleeve toward you when sewing itin. ‘The neck 
is finished with a small collar, which is sewed on 
and turned over in the line of perforations. Sew 
a tape on the under-arm seam on each side, 
about ten inches below the waist line, and tie in 
the back underneath the garment. The shoul- 
ders are short and coat-shaped. The sleeve is 
held slightly full over the rounding part when 
sewing it in. The bottom of the garment is 
edged by a deep side-pleated ruffle of the mate- 
rial cut four inches wide. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
Extra for ruffle, 244 yards. 

Lone WaLxkine Sxizt.—This- pattern is in 
four pieces—half of front gore, two side gores, 
and straight breadth for the back. Cut the front 
and back with the longest straight edges laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces each of the patterns given for the side 
gores, Put the pattern together by the notches, 
and pay no attention to the grain of the paper. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
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@® With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 6 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated E1GHT-PAGE 
SUPPLEMENT, containing further install- 
ments of FAaRJEON’s new CHRISTMAS 
Story, 


“GOLDEN GRAIN,” 
and of “THE ParIsIANs” and “ PHINEAS 
REDvux.” 

Another illustrated EIGHT-PAGE Sup- 





PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of HarPER’s WEEKLY 
for December 13. 





(> Harper’s Bazar for December 
27 will contain the opening chapters of a 
NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 
by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, with magnifi- 
cent page illustrations. Like every 
thing that comes from Mr. TROLLOPE’s 


pen, this story will be found brilliant 
and interesting. 





{> Cut Paper Patterns of the Water-proof 
Cloak, with Cape and Sleeves ; and the Tight- 
Sitting Single-breasted Redingote House Dress, are 
now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, pre- 
paid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents each. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 799. 





(> Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Vigogne, Diagonal Cloth, 
and other Winter Suits ; Cashmere, Barathea, 
Silk, and Tulle Hoods ; Dress Caps ; Gentlemens 
Shooting Suits; Game-Bags ; Shot-Pouches ; 
Cartridge- Pouches ; Powder-Flasks ; Dogs’ Leash- 
es, etc. ; Needle-Cases and Tidies; and an un- 
usually choice collection of Embroidery Patterns 
in the Louis XIII. style ; together with brilliant 
literary and artistic attractions. 





FAMILY QUARRELS. 


T is among some of the contradictions of 
the human heart that family quarrels are 
the most bitter of all the quarrels flesh is 
_heir to, as well as the longest-lived. The 
gulf that has once been made never seems 
to do more than skim over, and that never 
sufficiently to bear the weight of an argu- 
ment. It is true, there are great facilities 
afforded for family quarrels in the nature of 
things: one can not hide her weaknesses, 
her defects, from the scrutiny of the mem- 
bers of her family ; they leak out through 
the tones of the voice, the flash of an eye, 
through a thousand unsuspected channels. 
Each becomes so intimate with the other’s 
little tricks of vanity and ostentation, with 
the other’s aspirations and failures, that it 
amounts to nearly the same thing as a men- 
tal and moral photograph, and supplies ma- 
terial from which to draw the provoking 
retort or the more ungenerous twit. This 
acquaintance with the traits and tempera- 
ments of those composing one’s immediate 
circle is a lesson that is presented to us every 
day, till we have learned it with as little 
effort as we learn the shapes and scents of 
the flowers, but it is a knowledge that we 
are apt to use in the day of wrath with no 
fragrant purpose: perhaps it is one of the 





cases, too, in which a little knowledge is a 


of reserve in every nature which no eye but 
God’s is kind enough to fathom. 

It may be that one cause of family diffi- 
culties lies in the fact that one has no re- 
dress from one’s own. We may be unjustly. 
dealt with, misunderstood, and “put upon” 
among our friends, but since it will only ag- 
gravate matters to proclaim the truth from 
the house-tops, there is no alternative but to 
bear, or to effervesce in a good quarrel, which 
some people fancy has the virtue of clearing 
the atmosphere, like a thunder-storm, but 
which we fear has rather the effect of gener- 
ating fresh trouble, for the same reason that 
lightning is apt to strike a second time where 
it has struck once. And perhaps that which 
serves to render a family quarrel most bitter 
and difficult of adjustment is the reflection 
that it is one’s own familiar friend who has 
taken this advantage, has rewarded devo- 
tion with treachery, has searched out one’s 
hidden sin, and dealt scornfully with it: the 
blow would fail to cut to the quick, to arouse 
such indignation, if we loved the hand that 
dealt itless. Perhaps this is the reason of so 
many conjugal infelicities. Amaryllis can 
not endure the least shadow of misconcep- 
tion from her Collin; when he hints that 
her flocks are jumping the fences and tres- 
passing on her neighbors while she looks at 
her reflection in the brooks, she retorts that 
the flocks are as much his business as hers ; 
he dodges the conclusion by remarking upon 
the warmth of her temper, and by this time 
the ground is well broken for a fair fight 
and no favor; and when a quarrel is once 
begun, who can predict where it will end? 
It begins with such a trifle—a sharp reply, 
an angry suggestion; it ends oftentimes in 
separation worse than death. 

One of the most embarrassing positions is 
that of the person who stands in the gap, 
neutral between the two branches of the 
family quarrel, and is obliged to listen to 
both sides in turn, and to furnish apologies 
for the opposing parties, as a thorough-go- 
ing peace-maker should. It may be said 
that only a hypocrite could fill this position ; 
but as a quarrel, like every thing else, has 
two sides, the person who stands in the gap 
with single-minded intent might do much 
to disarm the opponents, since he perceives 
the amount of wrong in both cases, and is 
enabled to strike a balance and clear away 
misconceptions; but it must needs be a brave 
soul who shall undertake to adjust these fam- 
ily differences. It sometimes strikes the 
critical listener a little oddly to hear those 
who are breast-deep in family disagreements 
of their own gravely remark on the wicked- 
ness of those in which their neighbors are 
involved, and wonder how Mrs. Sharp can 
browbeat her mother-in-law, or how Miss 
Muffet can reconcile the contemptuous 
treatment of her sister with her professions 
of religion, when it might be supposed that 
they were the very persons best qualified to 
understand such methods: the Pharisee’s 
sins seem so insignificant in his eyes com- 
pared with the sins of another. Perhaps one 
of the most fruitful sources of family jars is to 
be found in money; and yet it seems strange 
enough that affection, which is a natural at- 
tribute of the soul, should yield to the out- 
ward accident of filthy lucre; but financial 
dealings among relatives so often result in 
alienation and distrust that it has almost 
grown into a proverb. One would naturally 
suppose that among those possessed by the 
true family feeling of unity the interests 
would be so nearly identical that nothing 
of a material nature could effect a separa- 
tion; but when we see people at logger- 
heads with their own flesh and blood, be- 
cause that flesh and blood makes claims 
which it is not compatible with selfish ease 
to fulfill—when we see brothers and sisters 
at sword’s point, figuratively speaking, ban- 
dying taunts, treading on each other’s toes, 
and keeping a sort of preserve at hand of 
all the subjects upon which they disagree 
most violently, and among which they are 
constantly coming to grief, like flies in a 
drop of mol does it appear as though 
they weré gratefully regarding the blessings 
of One who setteth the solitary in families ? 











WEATHER PROBABILITIES. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


Won a looked at the New England 
daily newspaper for November 17, 
1873, could have seen in its quiet little cor- 
ner the quiet little announcement that New 
England and the Middle States might ex- 
pect “high northeasterly winds, threatening 
weather, rain, and snow.” General MYER, 
sitting in your snug retreat at Washington, 
and weaving a web of storm for this great 
country, when you penned that simple phrase 
did you know what you were saying ? 

First a tempestuous Sunday, but that we 
can put up with. It is so restful, so Sab- 
bath-like to have a long, luxurious day be- 
fore you, with no work to do, with no care 
to occupy your mind, only pleasant books to 
read and pleasant thoughts to think, sitting 





dangerous thing, since there are fountains 





flames curl up the gnarled forks of the old 
apple branches. I believe apple-tree wood 
is the best wood, after all. It smells of 
pond-lilies, and brings the fragrance of blos- 
soming orchards into that worst of midwin- 
ter, the late fall. Then it has a rare ruddy 
look, and you fancy yourself sitting by an 
odorous holocaust of precious wood—san- 
dal-wood, the red cedar-tree by which TEN- 
Nyson’s red Indian danced. And withal it 
makes a hot fire; and if you do not have it 
properly cut, but left crooked and long and 
ramifying as it grew, it is a pretty piece of 
architecture as it lies, a solid. frame-work 
overswept by lithe yellow flames. And the 
lovely day lapses into night-fall, and you be- 
think yourself of the chicken, and resolve to 
fry him. You are well rested for the experi- 
ment, and nobody will be in to share, or cre- 
ate chagrin if the experiment fails. But it 
does not fail, only turns out somehow to be 
a fricassee rather than a fry, but toothsome 
to the last degree. And then shuts down 
night and storm and darkness wondrous 
strong. But the next morning all the world 
is white. We have to be shoveled out. 
Winter has come in good earnest, and over- 
taken us belated farmers. We behold our 
delayed wood-piles with dismay. No, Win- 
ter has changed his mind. Snow gives way 
to sleet, and sleet changes to rain, and 
then come up “high northeasterly winds 
and threatening weather” in good earnest. 
Threatening, indeed! It threatens, and it 
makes good its threat. First the wind 
snaps up so suddenly that it steals a march 
on us, and the big furnace fire goes out— 
just puffs to death in a half hour-—and the 
first we know a cold draught is whistling 
up the register. Bu little furnace is 
left, and we snuggle in dining-room till 
bed-time. 

“ Ah,” says Malone, “ the attic window is 
up for me clo’es!” Then, with lamp in hand, 
we mount to the ghostly garret, more ghost- 
ly for the lines of ghostly garments that 
hang criss-crossing it from Monday’s wash, 
to dry at their leisure, and the east blind is 
slamming furiously, and shadows lurk under 
the eaves, and Malone fastens the blind with 
various strings, and is thoroughly drenched 
as to her buxom arms and sturdy chest, and 
we grope around the sombre chimneys and 
glide solemnly down stairs, and seek sweet 
sleep. 

Sleep, is it? The rain thunders down on 
the tin roof of the piazza like the tramp of 
the Grand Army. The wind shrieks down 
the water-spouts like an angry fiend—the 
wraith of wrath and despair. The soot rat- 
tles down the chimney in a determined, in- 
dustrious way, as if it meant to be of as 
much account as the rest of the uproar. 
But then it is certainly soot rattling down 
on the paper ready for kindling, and not 
mice; and despite of spout and wraith and 
rain and rattle, sleep steals over the tired 
eyes, till a big gust gives a big shake, and 
you know the cleat has come out of the 
dressing-room window, and, as the Shaker 
song says, it will 


“‘ Shake, shake out of you 
All that is car-nal !” 


And all that is spiritual too; so you rise 
and fumble, and find the cleat, and jam it in, 
and lie down again. 

And the anger of the wind rises, and it 
whacks against the house with a violence 
that makes every beam tremble and the 
beds rock ; and bang goes a blind, and bang 
goes another, and bang go the whole lot. I 
am sure there were thirty blinds cavorting 
over this house on the night of the 17th No- 
vember, and each envious to surpass all the 
others in the force with which it whacked 
against the house. If there were only one, 
it might be worth while to hunt it up, but 
who can fasten a myriad at midnight? Be- 
sides, they are probably the double-window 
blinds, and inaccessible from within. Let 
them whack. But it is intolerable. There 
is no sleep and no peace. Let us fasten 
the nearest ones. Not a match will light. 
Match-box, table, carpet, are phosphorescent 
with glowing lines, but not a match will 
light. I wish the man who sold them to me 
had to eat them in his soup. But success 
at length crowns persistency, and the cheer- 
ful candle shows a floor strewn with match- 
es not made in heaven, evidently; but the 
blinds have stopped theircannonade. Every 
window seems to be thoroughly secured— 
perhaps the wind itself has fastened them: 
such things are not unknown—and you blow 
out your candle, and lie down with gladness 
and singleness of heart; and no sooner has 
your head touched the pillow than those 
imps return to the charge with new vigor— 
thump! thump! thump! You attack the 
matches with an energy that breaks half of 
them at the first touch, and find and fasten 
one belligerent blind at the cost of a great 
wetting; but another is on a double win- 
dow, and can not be touched, and of another 
the window is swollen and can not be open- 
ed; and so they wreak their passion through 





by the open wood fire, and watching the 


the night. Sometimes the storm sobs into 
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a lull, and you drop quickly into uncon- 
sciousness, and then it starts up with sud- 
den fury, and every blind and beam and wa- 
ter-spout rages in sympathy, and you are 
broad awake again: and oh! that a carpen- 
ter were lashed to every blind! 

And in the morning the fences are down, 
and the paper around the east windows is 
a pulp, and the deluge has dripped on the 
window-seats and spattered up the window- 
shades, and the down-stairs bedroom is all 
afloat; and as you go in to look at it, in re- 
sponse to Malone’s horrified cries—splash! 
you step into a mill-pond in the closet en- 
try—and all General MYER has to say about 
it is: 

“ Probabilities. —For the Middle and East- 
ern States high northeasterly winds and 
threatening weather!” 

Ah, General MYER, General MYER, bold 
soldier-boy, if this was what you meant, why 
did you not say so? 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE SINGLE-BREASTED TIGHT-FITTING 
REDINGOTE SUIT. 
NE of the most useful and fashionable cos- 
tumes of the winter is the long tight-fitting 
single-breasted redingote suit, illustrated on our 
first page, and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished. ‘This redingote commends itself by its sim- 
shape and graceful style, and is now the popu- 
ar over dress for woolen suits of cloth, cashmere, 
vigogne, serge, and de bége, and is also used for 
expensive camel’s-hair redingotes that are worn 
over velvet or silk skirts. Costumes made by 
this model are considered appropriate both for 
house and street. The model from which our il- 
lustration is taken is of ladies’ cloth of the deepest 
indigo blue, trimmed with dark silver buttons. To 
be stylish, the front of the redingote must fit 
without a wrinkle, and must be long enough to 
come within three or four inches of the foot of 
the dress ; these fronts are also made very broad, 
in order to drape very high and far back on the 
sides. The back of the waist is cut in English 
fashion, in four pieces, that are all of similar 
breadth at the waist, and the two buttons used 
to define the waist are placed on the side forms 
as far apart as on gentlemen’s coats. The full- 
ness added in the skirt is held in pleats laid under 
the middle seam, and in double-width goods the 
back is cut in a way that prevents a seam coming 
in the middle of the skirt, showing only the 
pressed lines of the fold. The drapery is done 
by tapes and buttons, and it is very necessary 
that the skirt be tied back over the tournure; 
indeed, in many instances there are two sets of 
tapes for holding back the redingote skirt. The 
short shoulders now in vogue are seen to perfec- 
tion in this garment. For ladies of medium 
size the shoulder just in front of the arm is little 
more than an eighth of a yard deep; this short- 
ness, however, must be where the armhole is 
hollowed out, and not directly in the shoulder 
seam, which now extends further back than it 
has done of late. The top of the close coat 
sleeve is then deeply rounded, projecting above 
the point of the shoulder, and in some French 
garments it is made to stand erect, precisely as 
is seen in gentlemen’s clothing. ‘The neck may 
be finished by a bias band, or an English collar 
—straight behind, with points turned over in 
front—or else the more flaring Medicis collar 
of the cloth with silk lining. 

The trimming on the redingote illustrated is a 
narrow side pleating of the cloth, with saw-teeth 
notches on each edge. This is stylish, but so 
heavy that many ladies prefer a bias facing of 
velvet or silk two inches wide on the wrong 
side, showing merely a piping fold on the right. 
Those who are tired of these plain-edged gar- 
ments put woolen ball fringe on wool redingotes : 
yak lace is not so popular as formerly. For black 
cashmere redingotes the favorite trimming is a 
band of jet galloon, with silk fringe in which 
jet is intermingled ; but if this is too expensive, 
use a bias band of cashmere two and a half inch- 
es wide, with a silk piping on the upper edge. 
For camel’s-hair and velvet redingotes a fur band, 
either of fox, fisher, chinchilla, or black marten, 
is considered most elegant, and there are va- 
rious styles of India embroidery for this purpose, 
either of wool or silk, monotone and shaded, or 
else in various colors, like the borders of India 
shawls. ‘There are no pockets in our model, and 
there begins to be a protest against large pock- 
ets, large buttons, and large ruffs ; but those who 
choose add large square pockets with deep flaps, 
set very far back on the sides or else on the back 
of the redingote. The sleeve has a double cuff, 
stiffly lined, piped on the edges, and ornamented 
with three buttons and mock button-holes of silk 
cord or piping. The belt may be worn or omit- 
ted at pleasure. The skirt may be a demi-train 
for the house, shortened by rings and tapes for 
the street, and should be tied behind the person 
by tapes attached to the second side seams; it 
may be entirely without trimming, or have two 
bias folds piped on each edge, or else one or two 
narrow rows of side pleating like that on the 
redingote. 


THE WATER-PROOF SACQUE CLOAK. 


There are two items of dress for which ladies 
of experience prefer to send to London rather 
than Paris, viz., deep mourning dresses and 
water-proof cloaks. English water-proof cloth 
is certainly far better than any made in this coun- 
try, although the fabric is of American origin, 
and the superiority of the London cloak is due to 
the fact that it is a necessity in that land of fog 
and rain; and it has been experimented upon 
until perfection of shape has been obtained. We 
gave in a former volume a pattern of a Raglan 


| tons fasten the entire front. Navy blue with pur- 





water-proof sacque, with a half cape forming the 
sleeves, and now add a cut paper pattern of the 
sacque water-proof with sleeves, cape, and pock- 
ets, from an English model. ‘The long ample 
sacque with merely two seams, one under each 
arm, should reach nearly to the edge of the 
dress skirt, which is necessarily short for walk- 
ing in wet weather. ‘This lower edge is usual- 
ly hemmed and plain, but the edge of the tal- 
ma cape is prettiest when scalloped and neatly 
bound with braid. It is bad taste to wear a belt 
with this cloak. The easy-fitting sleeves have 
an elastic band above the edge, loose enough for 
the hand to pass through, yet tight enough to 
gather the sleeve into a ruffle on the wrist. The 
pockets are described elsewhere. Hoods are so 
little used with the large bonnets and hats now 
worn that they are omitted from most cloaks, as 
they give a full round-shouldered appearance 
when hanging down the back. An English col- 
lar of the water-proof, or else a pleated ruche 
like that described elsewhere, is placed around 
the neck. Sometimes rows of yak braid trim 
the capes of these cloaks, but this adds nothing 
to their beauty, and makes the garment heavier. 
Gutta-percha or else polished black wood but- 


ple tinges is the favorite color for water-proof 
cloaks. Blue English water-proof cloth costs 
from $3 25 to $5 a yard in cloth width; black 
English water-proof is from $2 25 to $3; Amer- 
ican water-proof cloth in blue and purple shades 
is worth from $1 25 to $2 50 a yard; black wa- 
ter-proof of domestic manufacture costs from $1 
to $2. Colored American water-proof is apt to 
rub off and soil the clothing worn with it; this 
is seldom true of the English fabric, and the lat- 
ter is also to be commended as much lighter and 
better wearing. 


ECONOMIC FASHIONS. 


How to make ‘‘ auld claes look amaist as weel’s 
the new” was never so desirable as in this season 
of panic, nor happily was it ever so easy. Sim- 
ple styles, as we constantly reiterate, are the 
highest fashion, and most of the elaborate cos- 
tumes of the past few years can be modernized 





by merely taking off parts of their garniture, 
while those that are worn or soiled can be cleaned 
and used for the foundation of another suit— 
with a new polonaise, and perhaps a border on 
the skirt. ‘The black silks of last year can be 
cleansed, and their lustre and dressing renewed, by 
sponging them on the wrong side with ale great- 
ly diluted with water; no given rule will answer 
with various qualities of silk, but it is well to 
mix equal quantities of each, and experiment 
on a sample of the silk, adding more water if the 
silk is too stiff when dry. Black alpacas may 
also be restored almost to their first beauty by 
using a thimbleful of borax dissolved in a pint 
of warm water, and put on with a nail-brush. 
If the dress skirt is much worn and soiled around 
the bottom, add a fresh facing, cut off the soiled 
parts of the dress material, and piece it out to 
the edge of the facing with one of the now super-_ 
fluous flounces—perhaps the upper part of the 
lower flounce, which is also worn on the edge— 
and cover the joining with a newer and simpler 
trimming made of the upper flounces. The re- 
action in favor of plainly trimmed skirts is mak- 
ing itself evident daily. We do not mean that 
dress skirts are most usually made entirely plain, 
but, as an excellent French authority says, bor- 
dered skirts, not flounced ones, are the fashion. 
Instead of being covered with trimmings of one 
kind in front, another sort on the sides, and a 
third behind, there is now straight around the 
skirt a border, perhaps of flounces, or it may be 
of folds, but quite narrow, and giving a most 
artistic finish to the costume. For this border 
on silk dresses use a single flounce fully gathered 
and edged with a narrow pleated ruffle, and a 
similar pleating for heading, or else have two 
pleatings four or five inches wide, overlapping, 
and headed by a cluster of very small folds. A 
single pleating is also considered sufficient border 
for cloth and heavy wool dresses. All this con- 
duces greatly to economy, as three or four yards 
of silk now serve for trimming, instead of the 
ten or twelve formerly required. 

To remodel last year’s polonaises, make them 
tight-fitting in the body, and draw their skirt 
drapery further backward, taking the pleats back 
of the side seam instead of on it; make the 
sleeves close, with a revers cuff and a silk pleat- 
ing falling over the hand; put the pockets fur- 
ther back or else omit them, and add a standing 
flaring collar instead of a ruff; this collar, cuffs, 
and pockets can be made of new silk darker than 
the polonaise, and will give it an air of freshness. 
A belt may be added, fastened behind by a silver 
buckle, or else a ribbon sash, doubled, with one 
flat loop hanging over the belt, and two long ends. 

The loose velvet sacques of past winters are 
being cut down to make shapely English walking 
jackets. If the pattern is short, it may be made 
almost tight-fitting, and its style enhanced there- 
by. The trimming should be a silk facing and 
silk-covered buttons, or else jet galloon (not pas- 
sementerie), with buttons made of tiny jet beads 
instead of the large ones cut in facets; or, better 
still, a narrow band of long dark fur should bor- 
der the jacket. Cloth sacques are altered in the 
same way, and trimmed with bias silk or velvet, 
showing below the edge like a mere cord. Sleeve- 
less velvet jackets are in greater favor than at 
any time since their introduction. They require 
very little material, and when made of black vel- 
vet may be worn with various dresses, and, with 
silk sleeves, will serve as a new waist for black 
silk dresses of a former season, A silk cord on 
the edge is the only necessary trimming. 

Last winter’s bonnets are also easily remodeled, 
because, though new frames are slightly larger, 
the material is put so plainly on the frame that 
very little is required, three-fourths of a yard of 
narrow bonnet velvet being all milliners require. 





If the pile of the velvet has been flattened in the 


fulds, it can be raised by steaming over a hot 
iron, on which a moist cloth is laid; if this will 
not restore it, the creases must be concealed by 
bands, loops, and twists of turquoise or twilled 
silk. A soft puff of silk under the brim, some 
erect loops on one side, a steel dagger on the 
other, and two short curled plumes will give style 
to last year’s Rabagas hats. ‘lo add a sugges- 
tion of the new Directoire bonnets, a branch of 
roses or half a wreath is placed on the left side 
of the brim’ and extended to the front; this is 
newer than the low-drooping rose behind. 


CHEAP GOODS. 

The large reduction of prices advertised by 
merchants has been met with doubt by many, 
but it is bona fide, and is compelled by the scarci- 
ty of money. Experienced shoppers and lovers 
of bargains are soon convinced of this when 
shown excellent calicoes for nine or ten cents a 
yard, and Wamsutta muslin at fifteen cents, while 
other standard brands are at similar low prices. 
A list of the reductions in woolen goods was 
given last week, and might be extended now 
with a greater variety of fabrics at the popular 
price of 50 cents a yard. The good result of 
simple styles is also now evident, when twelve or 
fourteen yards of double-width woolen goods will 
make a polonaise and skirt instead of the eighteen 
or twenty yards formerly used. Among other sea- 
sonable bargains are felt Balmoral skirts, begin- 
ning as low as $1 50 for plain gray untrimmed 
skirts. The prettiest Balmorals of the season are 
of deep blue or else crimson serge, cut very nar- 
row, and trimmed with three or four narrow box- 
pleated ruffles, scarcely more than ruches, bound 
each side with braid, and set on quite far apart. 
Woven merino petticoats, heavy and warm, 
though not very fine, are sold for $1 75 or $2. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame BeRNHEIM; and Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; and A. T. Stewart & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. Dr. PARKER appears to be in a state 
of gush when speaking in public in London of 
his experiences in the United States. He thinks 
the Americans the most tremendous people on 
the planet, with a tremendous future before 
them. Nothing struck that doctor more than 
the unbounded and ‘inexpressible”’ hospitality 
and generosity of the American people. ‘‘ We 
careful English people,” said he, “ask the price 
of things, talk about making both ends meet 
and cut our coat according to our cloth,’ 
which he thinks we ‘‘do not do,’’ wherein he 
makes much mistake. He is more accurate 
when he says that ‘‘ Christian ministers of good 
ability are in not a few cases paid as handsomely 
as great officers of state are paid in England.” 
Finally, we appreciate the doctor’s sunny and 
hopeful temper when he says, ‘‘I can not but 
hope and believe that in less than seven years I 
shall preach in Westminster Abbey or in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.” 

—Men who have charge of roads must be care- 4 
ful to fillup holes. Mrs.SaLiy Giison, of Stone- 
ham, who fell into one of those objectionable 
_ and hurt herself grievously, sued the town 
‘or damages, and a few days ago beat that town 
of Stoneham, and won a verdict of $4500, which 
amount she has received in grand cash. 

—COLERIDGE, when a lecturer, in his younger 
days, was once violently hissed by some excited 
individual who did not love what CoLERIDGE 
was saying, whereupon the poet delivered the 
following smart retort: ‘‘ When a cold stream 
of truth is poured on red-hot prejudices, no 
wonder that they hiss.” 

—Within the last thirty months there have 
died in Blackstone, Massachusetts, six persons 
whose united ages amount to 524 years, viz.: 
ANNIE TOURTELLOTTE, 93; Emor TOURTEL- 
LOTTE, 938; ZEBEDEE YOUNG, 93; THURBOR 
WakFIELD, 90}; LawTon WALDEN, 78 years, 2 
months, 3 days; and STEPHEN TUCKER, 76 years, 
2months,3 days. People go to Blackstone with 
a view to longevity. 

—A remarkable Scotchwoman, Mrs. JANET 
HaMILTon, known as the Coatbridge poetess, 
has recently died. She was the daughter of a 
shoe-maker, and psc without education, 
the mother of a large family—she married at 
thirteen—and for many years toward the close 
of her life totally blind, yet contrived, says the 
Pall Mall Gazette, amidst circumstances seeming- 
ly so adverse from first to last, not only to store 
her mind by self-culture, but to produce poems 
and various other writings of no ordinary merit. 
She was in her seventy-eighth year. 

—Mr. BeresForp Hops, supposed to be the 
wealthiest commoner of England, has presented 
26,000 entomological specimens to the Oxford 
Museum. 

—Burns is to be honored by a colossal statue 
in Glasgow. W. Ewrng, a British sculptor, 
is to do the stone-cutting. 

—Two Jewish ladies recently passed a gov- 
ernment examination in Rome, which enabled 
them to become teachers in a communal school. 
The fact is noteworthy in so far that this in- 
stance is the first of that kind that has ever oc- 
curred in Rome. 

—Professor Brown, of Baltimore, in explain- 
ing to a class of young ladies the theory accord- 
ing to which the body is entirely renewed every 
seven years, said, ‘‘ Thus, Miss B , in seven 
_— you will in reality be no longer Miss B—.”’ 

he young lady modestly dropped her eyes, and 
with tone demure responded, ‘‘I really hope I 
sha’n’t.” 

—Immediately after the declaration of war 
in 1870 the King of Prussia ordered Councilor 
SCHNEIDER to superintend the making of a col- 
lection of publications of all sorts and all coun- 
tries relating to the war. The collection is now 
exhibited to the public in the central hall of 
the Royal Library at Berlin, and excites great 
interest. 

—The Rev. Dr. Oscoop, who has recently 
been revisiting some of our New England col- 
leges, doubtless had a pleasant time at New 
Haven, where it was, he says, ‘‘ pleasant to meet 
names and persons of historical interest, such 
as the HILLHoUSES, INGERSOLLS, GERRYS, ED- 
WARDSES, and many others. In ELBRIDGE GER- 
RyY’s venerable daughters, who came with their 








mother from Boston to live in New Haven in 





1833, I felt that the spirit of the old historical 
age stood before me, and their house is full of 
suggestive memorials. The new age has its con- 
spicuous representatives, not only in the schol- 
ars and sages of the university, but in the stir- 
ring spirits of business, art, and letters. I met 
again with pleasure Mr. DoNaALD G. MITCHELL, 
in his charming villa near the city, and found 
him far in advance of the Reveries of a Bachelor 
amidst the delights of his blooming family and 
patriarchal acres. In rural taste and enterprise, 
as in literature, he continues his good work, and 
New Haven owes him more than most of her 
people are aware.”’ 

—Let not the American lady, redueed in cir- 
cumstances, who follows the not positively pop- 
ular, but useful and sometimes remunerative, 
avocation of boarding-house keeper, think she is 
at a discount in the social scale, for in the very 
last number of the London Court Journal we 
find an advertisement which may be suggestive 
to her head, and impart courage to her heart: 

“To AMERICANS AND OTurRs.—A nobleman and his 
wife, keeping a most comfortable establishment near 
town, would receive two American or English ladies 
or gentlemen to introduce into the best society. 
High references asked. Terms according to require- 
— Private sitting-room, carriages, etc. Address 

ly —,” 

—The British government has appointed Miss 
Pogson, the eldest daughter of the government 
astronomer of Madras, to be assistant astrono- 
mer-at the government observatory. The young 
lady will very shortly arrive at Madras to enter 
upon her duties. 

—The Vienna Presse states that the Exhibition 
was visited by two emperors, one empress, three 
kings, five queens, five reigning grand dukes, 
three grand duchesses, thirteen heirs to a 
throne, five crown princesses, twenty princes 
and dukes, and fourteen princesses. The po- 
tentates who did not go to Vienna were the 
Queen of England, the Sultan, the Kings of 
Greece, Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, Holland 
Bavaria, and Saxony, and the Grand Duke of 
Hesse. Only three European courts were alto- 
gether unrepresented at Vienna, namely, the 
Turkish, the Portuguese, and the Hessian. The 
Shah of Persia is not included in the above list 
of visitors. 

—Concerning birthdays there is an old pro- 
phetic rhyme, which exists in as many languages 
as versions, as to the results of being born on a 
certain day in the week. One runs as follows: 

“ Monday’s child is fair of face; 

Tuesday's child is full of grace; 

Wednesday’s child has toil and woe; 

Thursday’s child has far to go; 

Friday’s child is loving and giving 5 

Saturday’s child works hard for his living; 

And the child that is born on the Sabbath-day 

Is happy and lucky and wise and gay.” 
Here are a few tests. Byron was born on a Tues- 
day; so was NAPOLEON I.; Napo.eron II. (M. 
RoOcHEFORT’S ideal emperor) on a Wednesday ; 
Napo.eon III. also on a Wednesday; Pope 
Pius [X. on aSunday; GARIBALDI on a Wednes- 
day; BISMARCK on a Friday (the 1st of April!); 
the unhappy Emperor MAXIMILIAN also on a 
Friday, his empress on a Sunday; Mr. Guap- 
STONE on a Friday, and Mr. DisRAELI on a Sat- 


= 

—The Rev. NEwMAN Hai seems to have made 
himself quite acceptable to the Chicago people, 
who flocked to hear him. He told them that his 
church in London was Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Quaker, Episcopalian, etc., for it 
used in some form many of the forms and cere- 
monies of all these churches—which makes it a 
little difficult to say where the Rev. N. H. stands 
himself. He has under his charge seventeen 
Sunday-schools and 450 teachers, and keeps u 
the work with great vigor. Saw him in Broad- 
way a few days ago. Pepper-and-salt dress. 

—A gentleman recently in Paris, who had the 
pleasure of assisting at a levée of Madame THIERS 
says that with the ex-President it is a matter of 
health to have an audience. ‘‘He must talk; 
must use his organs; must sharpen his wits by 
contact with the world; but he will no longer 
have the noble audience he had in the Place St. 
George, where he was petted by the old nobili- 
ty because he made opposition to the empire, 
and by literary men because he wrote the Con- 
sulate and Empire. Thesalon of Madame THIERS 
has become the caucus of the Left, and their pc. 
litical meetings are held there every evening. 
Lord HowpDEN must rest uneasy in his grave fi 
conscious of the crowd which now swells the 
salons of the Hétel Bagration. And for the vis- 
itors he has there is one great inconvenience— 
M. Tu1ers sleeps every day from five to seven 
o’clock, rarely dines before eight, and hence tea 
is only served about ten. Between eleven and 
twelve the little man is in his glory, standing 
before his chimney, with both hands under his 
coat tails, and laying down the law upon every 
conceivable subject in a way which would have 
been very creditable to Mosgs. In point of fact, 
MOosEs was an ignoramus compared with M. 
THIERS, and the only wonder is, as GOLDSMITH 
expressed it, ‘how one small head could carry 
all he knew.’ I give the idea here, and leave 
the reader to put the tenses in accord. But there 
are some interesting persons who frequent Ma- 
dame TuerRs’s salon. There is the Princess 
TROUBETSKOI, the Comtesse APPIONY, Madame 
RoGER Du NorD, Mesdames Simon, Apa, Ro- 
THUAN, and others who formed the republican 
court during the Turers régime.” 

—Dean Howson, in a recent English publica- 
tion, tells how the missionary hymn, ‘“‘ From 
Greenland’s icy mountains,’’ came to be writ- 
ten: ‘‘When Bishop HEBER was a young man 
missionary sermons were not so frequent as they 
are now, and on one occasion, when he was stay- 
ing with Dean SHIRLEY, vicar of Wrexham, his 
father-in-law, such a sermon was to be preached, 
and the want of a suitable hymn was felt. He 
was asked on the Saturday to write one; and 
seated at the window of the old vicarage house, 
he produced, after a short interval, in his clear 
handwriting, with one single word corrected, 
that hymn beginning, ‘From Greenland’s ic 
mountains,’ with which we are all familiar. It 
was printed that evening, and sung the follow- 
ing day in Wrexham church.”’ The original 
manuscript of the hymn is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. EpwarD RaFFLEs, the magistrate, 
of Liverpool. 

—Bridgeport, Connecticut, witnessed a few 
days since a pleasant and quite unusual inci- 
dent—the celebration of the golden wedding 
of Mr. and Mrs. HENRY CurtTIs, on which occa- 
sion all their children and grandchildren were 
present. No death had occurred in the family 
in half a century. 
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AN ARTIST’S NOTES ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


O* his return to England from Vienna via 
_ Rotterdam the artist has jotted down a few 
reminiscences of the features of the country on 
the route as seen from the window of a railway 
carriage. The titles of many of the subjects af- 
ford an explanation in themselves. ‘*Thus a 
_Swineherdess’ needs little comment,” he writes, 

save that it is rather foreign to our ideas 
that girls should be so employed. These girls 
are hardly cleaner than the pigs. The ‘Goose 
Boy’ is a sketch near Wiirzburg. His whip is a 
switch with string lash, and at the end of the 
string a bit of red rag, with which he keeps his 
flock in order, ‘The ‘Bavarian of the Hawker 


‘Tribe’ is a man who tramps the country with a 
large box filled with gloves, etc., which he sells 
to hotel servant-maids, etc. ‘The German Gent’ 
is simply a sketch of a fellow-passenger at Pas- 
sau station. . ‘Kissing the Priest’s Hand.’ . It is 
a noteworthy sight to see the children come up, 
and, with a courtesy, kiss the priest’s hands. I 
never knew it before, but it is the custom for ev- 
ery good Catholic to take off his hat at the strike 
of twelve mid-day, the time for prayer. The 
‘Public Notice Board’ is carried about Rotter- 
dam bya youth. ‘Saluting the Mail in Holland.’ 
Directly the engine comes up to the man, stand- 
ing attention, he salutes and remains in that po- 
sition until the last carriage has passed him. 
‘Danger signal’ in point of color made a very 





pretty sketch. ‘Coming from Market’ would not 





A RAILWAY CARRIAGE FROM VIENNA TO ROTTERDAM. 


fail to attract the attention of any one who is 
not stone-deaf, as the cries of the two sucking 
pigs can be heard all over the place. ‘ Fighting 
under Difficulties’ was also a ‘sketch under difti- 
culties,’ as the swinging motion of the express 
train quite prevented me from taking a more de- 
cided sketch, I being totally unable to make a 
straight line. One animal is fastened by a pole 
fixed by a rope round its horns, and secured at 
the other end to a ‘strong stake planted in the 
ground, the other ditto, only that the pole is fix- 
ed to.its pastern. The ‘Cigar from Vienna,’ 
like a preceding sketch, the ‘Head-dresses,’ is 
characteristic of that town; it is about double 
the length and size of the one shown in the 
sketch, with a straw nearly an inch long forming 
the mouth-piece,” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresponpDeEntT. | 


HERE being no important change in the 

fashion of garments, the lovers of novelty 
indemnify themselves by the diversity of fabrics 
that are found in the markets. Velvet is the 
favorite material of the season, hence it is man- 
ufactured in a thousand different styles. There 
is pékin velvet, with alternate satin or silk and 
velvet stripes; brocaded velvet, with bright-col- 
ored velvet raised flowers on a silk ground; 
stamped velvet, with a ground of faille spread 
with large damask velvet figures; and velvet- 
eens, in which innumerable streaks of lightning 
seem to traverse the velvet ground of a darker 
shade, All these are made into suits, with polo- 
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naises worn over a skirt of the same material, 
but plain; or else into plain dresses, very long 
and in a pouf behind. Long black vel- 
vet dresses are almost always trimmed with a 
tablier of black lace, embroidered with jet, and 
tied behind. 

‘Those who wish to free themselves from the 
polonaise without breaking openly with the pres- 
ent fashions devise various combinations, one of 
which I will describe as a type. Suppose a com- 
paratively simple dress of very dark écru Sicili- 
enne—an extremely silky poplin. The skirt is 

long behind, so as to be draped in a pouf, 
while the front clears the ground. The tablier 
of the skirt is trimmed with lengthwise rows of 
black velvet ribbon, separated by a space equal 
to their width. The skirt is trimmed all around 
the bottom with a bias fold of Sicilienne, six 
inches wide, on which velvet ribbon is set diag- 
onally; above this is a similar fold, likewise 
trimmed wiih velvet ribbon, but only four inches 
wide, which edges the tablier, and extends to 
the waist, perfectly simulating a polonaise. The 
basque-waist is trimmed with a still narrower 
fold of the same kind, only two inches wide. 

Sleeves are all very large, so as to give room 
for under-sleeves composed of several pleated 
ruffles of white lace, tulle, or muslin. Large 
ruches of tulle or muslin are worn on the neck. 
Small fichus, of light-colored faille or crépe de 
Chine, which are easily made, and very becoming, 
are also much used, worn over half-open waists, 
for evening. Take a strip of faille long enough 
to border the neck of the dress, lay it in three 
lengthwise pleats so as to simulate three folds, 
one above another, and edge the top of this 
pleated band with a ruche of the material, rav- 
eled out on the top so as to form a light, vapor- 
ous fringe; then under this ruche set a thick 
ruche of white illusion, which comes above it, 
and takes the place of lingerie. 

Close sleeves are modernized by opening them 
to the elbow, and edging them with a'deep pleat- 
ed ruffle, either of the material of the dress or 
of that used for the trimmings; this ruffle en- 
larges the sleeve considerably, and gives it a 
fashionable air. 


The present réunions, evenings at the Theatre | 


Italien or the opera, large dinner-parties, etc., 
seem devoted to black. One passes in review 
there all the possible and impossible combina- 
tions of black toilettes—black crape over black 
satin; black velvet dresses, low-necked, and 
without sleeves, over which is worn a polonaise 
of black blonde, half-high, and with no other 
sleeves than a fall of the same blonde, set on the 
shoulder; and black Chambéry gauze over black 
faille, the gauze being entirely covered with em- 
broidery of black jet. For coiffure is a very 
high black jet comb and a Spanish mantilla. 
Black jet bracelets. This last toilette was worn 
the other evening at the Theatre Italien by a 
very light blonde beauty. 

For ball toilettes is announced the use of or- 
gandy, so dear to our grandmothers, and so 
much neglected for the last half century, owing 
to the intriguing tarlatan that has taken its 
place. Between ourselves. be it said, the two 
stuffs resemble each other as closely as twin sis- 
ters that can hardly be distinguished apart. But 
the revival of organdy is certain, and I will de- 
scribe a dress for a young girl, lately made of 
this fabric, so old that it is quite new. 

Plain skirt of white taffeta, worn under a skirt 
of white organdy, trimmed with a pleated flounce, 
surmounted by a puff. All of the back breadths 
are covered with puffs to the waist. The tablier 
is covered with puffs, separated by a space equal to 
their width, while those of the back are seperated 
only by a slender pink roll. A pink ribbon is 
run through each puff of the tablier, and finished 
at the ends by square bows (that is, the two ends 
are equal in length to the two loops which com- 
pose the bow). A pink ribbon is run through 


the puff which surmounts the lower flounce, but. 
only on the part that belongs to the tablier. Low: 


waist, pointed in front and behind, and edged in 
the neck with two puffs, with pink ribbon run 
through each, and finished with a pleated ruffle. 
Between these two puffs is a slender wreath of 
leaves and very small pink daisies. Very short 
sleeves, composed of a single puff. Long white 
gloves, with sixteen buttons. Hair dressed very 
high, and crowned with a small chaplet of pink 
daisies. The same flowers are set here and there 
in the hair. Necklace of small daisies, epaulet 
of daisies on the left shoulder. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE WINTER 
FASHIONS. 


All kinds of wrappings will be worn. Long 
narrow cloaks, with sleeves and cape or hood, 
or without either, are extremely in favor with 
the plutocracy of Paris—that is, the part of the 
Faubourg St. Germain which prides itself on 
keeping aloof from the eccentric elegance of the 
financial world. 

Bonnets are more and more round high 
toques, sometimes with three stories, one above 
another, formed of the diadem, the crown, and 
the trimming (feathers and bows arranged in a 
tuft), which surmounts the whole, and looks pre- 
cisely like the bouquet which the Paris masons 
are accustomed to set on the top of the edifice 
they have just completed. The hair is still 
combed very high, and must all be contained 
in the crown of the bonnet. 

Belts (which, to speak accurately, are nothing 
but sashes, since they are no longer used merely 
to gird the waist) are fourteen, sixteen, and even 
twenty inches wide, and are made of double-faced 
ribbon, satin on one side and velvet on the other, 
or else of two colors, pink or blue on one side 
and black on the other. 

Petticoats for walking costumes are of black 
woolen moiré; the more elegant ones are trimmed 
with a flounce of black velveteen cut on the bias, 
slightly gathered, and set on with a heading. 
They are worn with suits, or with a black vel- 








veteen skirt and a polonaise of any kind of ma- 
terial. 

The most fashionable trimming is narrow fur 
fringe, gray, brown, or black. . This trimming is 
seen on polonaises of every kind, wool, velvet, 
and silk.. It is generally set under a scalloped 
edge; or, if the garment is of cloth, the edge is 
cut in poiuts. When the polonaise is trimmed 
in this manner, the skirt that accompanies it is 
bordered on the bottom with three flat bias folds, 
the lower edge of which is cut in scallops, under 
which is set fur fringe, gray or brown for black 
fabrics, black for dark blue or brown, olive 


n, etc. 

The following will serve for the type of a pret- 
ty toilette: Long skirt of striped pékin velvet, of 
two shades of bronze. Eight inches from the 
lower edge are set large semicircles of light 
bronze ribbon. Above these semicircles is a 
bias flounce of the material, surmounted by 
three bias folds of the same fabric. Over-skirt, 
short in front and drawn backward, of plain 
dark bronze velvet; this over-skirt is draped 
underneath so as to form a very large pouf. 
Plain waist, pointed in front and behind, of the 
same velvet as the over-skirt, with sleeves of 
striped velvet, like that of the long skirt. Un- 
der the pouf of the over-skirt the flounce of the 
long skirt is slightly caught up under a mam- 
moth bow of striped velvet formed of two loops, 
each twenty-four inches wide (the whole width 
of the stuff), and two ends of the same width, 
but longer than the loops. 

EMMELINE RayMOND. 
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CHAPTER XXXvV. 
THE SERGEANT AND MRS. BLUESTONE AT HOME. 


Lapy Anna was not told till the Saturday that 
she was to meet her lover, the tailor, on the fol- 
lowing Monday. She was living at this time, as 
it were, in chains, though the chains were gilded. 
It was possible that she might be off at any mo- 
ment with Daniel Thwaite—and now the more 

ssible because he had money at his command. 
If this should occur, then would the game which 
the Countess and her friends were playing be al- 
together lost. ‘Then would the checkmate have 
been absolute. The reader will have known that 
such a step had never been contemplated by the 
man, and will also have perceived that it would 
have been altogether opposed to the girl’s char- 
acter; but it is hoped that the reade: has looked 
more closely into the man’s motives and the girl’s 
character than even her mother was able to do. 
The Countess had thought that she had known 
her daughter. She had been mistaken, and now 
there was hardly any thing of which she could 
not suspect her girl to be capable. Lady Anna 
was watched, therefore, during every minute of 
the four-and-twenty hours. A policeman was 
told off to protect the house at night from rope- 
ladders or any other less cumbrous ingenuity. 
The servants were set on guard. Sarah, the 
lady’s-maid, followed her mistress almost like a 
ghost when the poor young lady went to her bed- 
room. Mrs. Bluestone, or one of the girls, was 
always with her, either in-doors or out-of-doors. 
Out-of-doors, indeed, she never went without 
more guards than one. A carriage had been 
hired—a luxury with which Mrs. Bluestone had 
hitherto dispensed—and the carriage was always 
there when Lady Anna suggested that she should 
like to leave the house. She was warmly invited 
to go shopping, and made to understand that in 
the way of ordinary shopping she could buy what 
she pleased. But her life was inexpressibly mis- 
erable. ‘*‘ What does mamma mean to do?” she 
said to Mrs. Bluestone on the Saturday morning. 

“Tn what way, my dear?” 

‘Where does she mean to go? She won't 
live always in Keppel Street ?” 

**No, I do not think that she will live always 
in Keppel Street. It depends a good deal upon 
you, [ think.” 

**T will go wherever she pleases to take me. 
The lawsuit is over now, and I don’t know why 
we should stay here. Iam sure you can’t like it.” 

To tell the truth, Mrs. Bluestone did not like 
it at all. Circumstances had made her a jailer, 
but by nature she was very ill constituted for that 
office. ‘The harshness of it was detestable to her, 
and then there was no reason whatever why she 
should sacrifice her domestic comfort for the 
Lovels. The thing had grown upon then, till 
the Lovels had become an incubus to her. Per- 
sonally, she liked Lady Anna, but she was un- 
able to treat Lady Anna as she would treat any 
other girl that she liked. She had told the Ser- 
geant more than once that she could not endure 
it much longer. And the Sergeant did not like 
it better than did his wife. It was all a labor of 
love, and a most unpleasant labor. ‘*The Count- 
ess must take her away,” the Sergeant had said. 
And now the Sergeant had been told by the tai- 
lor, in his own chambers, that his word was worth 
nothing! 

‘**'To tell you the truth, Lady Anna, we none 
of us like it—not because we do not like you, but 
because the whole thing is disagreeable. You 
are creating very great misery, my dear, because 
you are obstinate.” 

** Because I won’t marry my cousin ?” 

**No, my dear, not because you won't marry 
your cousin. I have never advised you to mar- 
ry your cousin, unless you could love him. I don’t 
think girls should ever be told to marry this man 
or that. But it is very proper that they should 





be told not to marry this man or that. You are 
making every body about you miserable, because 
you will not give up a most improper engage- 
ment, made with a man who is in every respect 
beneath you.” 

‘*T wish I were dead,” said Lady Anna. 

“It is very easy to say that, my dear; but 
what you ought to wish is to do your duty.” 

**I do wish to do my duty, Mrs. Bluestone.” 

‘* It can’t be dutiful to stand out against your 
mother in this way. You are breaking your 
mother’s heart. And if you were to do this 
thing, you would soon find that you had broken 
your own. It is downright obstinacy. I don’t 
like to be harsh, but as you are here, in my 
charge, I am bound to tell you the truth.” 

‘*T wish mamma would let me go away,” said 
Lady Anna, bursting into tears. 

“She will let you go at once, if you will only 
make the promise that she asks of you.” In 
saying this Mrs. Bluestone was hardly more 
upon the square than her husband had been, for 
she knew very well, at that moment, that Lady 
Anna was to go to Keppel Street early on the 
Monday morning, and she had quite made up 
her mind that her guest should not come back to 
Bedford Square. She had now been moved to 
the special severity which she had shown by cer- 
tain annoyances of her own to which she had 
been subjected by the presence of Lady Anna 
in her house. She could neither entertain her 
friends nor go out to be entertained by them, and 
had told the Sergeant more than once that a 
great mistake had been made in having the girl 
there at all. But judgment had operated with 
her as well as feeling. It was necessary that 
Lady Anna should be made to understand before 
she saw the tailor that she could not be happy, 
could not be comfortable, could not be other than 
very wretched, till she had altogether dismissed 
her low-born lover. : 

**T did not think you would be so unkind to 
me,” sobbed Lady Anna, through her tears, 

‘*T do not mean to be unkind, but you must 
be told the truth. Every minute that you spend 
in thinking of that man is a disgrace to you.” 

‘*Then I shall be disgraced all my life,” said 
Lady Anna, bursting out of the room. 

On that day the Sergeant dined at his club, 
but came home about nine o’clock. It had all 
been planned so that the information might be 
given in the most solemn manner possible. The 
two girls were sitting up in the drawing-room 
with the guest who, since the conversation in the 
morning, had only seen Mrs. Bluestone during 
dinner. First there was the knock at the door, 
and then, after a quarter of an hour, which was 
spent up stairs in perfect silence, there came a 
message. Would Lady Anna have the kindness 
to go to the Sergeant in the dining-room. In 
silence she left the room, and in silence descend- 
ed the broad staircase. The Sergeant and Mrs. 
Bluestone were sitting on one side of the fire- 
place, the Sergeant in his own peculiar arm-chair, 
and ihe lady close to the fender, while a seat op- 
posite to them had been placed for Lady Anna. 
‘The room was gloomy, with dark red curtains 
an.” ark flock paper. On the table there burn- 
ed two candles, and no more. The Sergeant got 
up and motioned Lady Anna to a chair. As 
soon as she had seated herself he began his 
speech, ‘‘ My dear young lady, you must be no 
doubt aware that you are at present causing a 
great deal of trouble to your best friends.” 

‘*T don’t want to cause any body trouble,” 
said Lady Anna, thinking that the Sergeant, in 
speaking of her best friends, alluded to himself 
and his wife. ‘‘I only want to go away.” 

‘*T am coming to that directly, my dear. I 
can not suppose that you do nct understand the 
extent of the sorrow that you have inflicted on 
your parent by—by the declaration which you 
made to Lord Lovel in regard to Mr. Daniel 
Thwaite.” There is nothing, perhaps, in the 
way of exhortation and scolding which the ordi- 
nary daughter—or son—dislikes so much as to 
be told of her or his ‘‘ parent.” ‘* My dear fel- 
low, your father will be annoyed,” is taken in 
good part. ‘‘ What will mamma say?” is sel- 
dom received amiss. But when young people 
have their ‘‘ parents” thrown at them, they feel 
themselves to be aggrieved, and become at once 
antagonistic. Lady Anna became strongly an- 
tagonistic. If her mother, who had always been 
to her her “‘ own, own mamma,” was going to be 
her parent, there must be an end of all hope of 
happiness. She said nothing, but compressed 
her lips together. She would not allow herself 
to be led an inch any way by a man who talked 
to her of her parent. ‘‘ The very idea of such a 
marriage as this man had suggested to you under 
the guise of friendship was dreadful to her. *It 
could be no more than an idea; but that you 
should have entertained it was dreadful. She 
has since asked you again and again to repudi- 
ate the idea, and hitherto you have refused to 
obey.” 

‘*T can never know what mamma really wants 
till I go and live with her again.” 

‘*T am coming to that, Lady Anna. The 
Countess has informed Mrs. Bluestone that you 
had refused to give the desired promise unless 
you should be allowed to see Mr. Daniel Thwaite, 
intimating, I presume, that his permission would 

necessary to free you from your imaginary 
bond to him.” 

“* It would be necessary.” 

‘*Very well. The Countess naturally felt an 
abhorrence at allowing you again to be in the 
presence of one so much beneath you—who had 
ventured to address you as he has done. It was 
&@ most natural feeling. But it has occurred to 
Mrs. Bluestone and myself that, as you entertain 
this idea of an obligation, you should be allowed 
to extricate yourself from it after your own fash- 
ion. You are to meet Mr. Thwaite—on Monday 
—at eleven o’clock—in Keppel Street.” 

*¢ And I am not to come back again ?” 
When one executes the office of jailer with- 








out fee or reward, giving up to one’s prisoner 
one’s best bedroom, and having a company din- 
ner, more or less, cooked for one’s prisoner every 
day, one does not like to be told too plainly of 
the anticipated joys of enfranchisement. Mrs. 
Bluestone, who had done her best both for the 
mother and the girl, and had done it all from 
pure motherly sympathy, was a little hurt. ‘I 
am sure, Lady Anna, we shall not wish you to 
return,” she said. 

**Oh, Mrs. Bluestone, you don’t understand 
me. I don’t think you know how unhappy I am 
because of mamma.” 

Mrs. Bluestone relented at once. ‘‘If you 
will only do as your mamma wishes, every thing 
will be made happy for you.” 

‘Mr. Thwaite will be in Keppel Street at 
eleven o’clock on Monday,” continued the Ser- 
geant, ‘‘and an opportunity will then be given 
you of obtaining from him a rejease from that 
unfortunate promise which I believe you once 
made him. I may'tell you that he has express- 
ed himself willing to give you that release. The 
debt due to him, or rather to his late father, has 
now been paid by the estate, and I think you will 
find that he will make no difficulty. After that, 
any thing that he may require shall be done to 
forward his views.” i 

** Am I to take my things ?” she asked. 

**Sarah shall pack them up, and they shall be 
sent after you if it be decided that you are to stay 
with Lady Lovel.” They then went to bed. 

In all this neither the Sergeant nor his wife 
had been ‘‘on the square.” Neither of them 
had spoken truly to the girl. Mrs. Bluestone 
had let the Countess know that with all her de- 
sire to assist her ladyship and her ladyship’s 
daughter, she could not receive Lady Anna back 
in Bedford Square. As for that sending of her 
things upon certain conditions, it was a simple 
falsehood. The things would certainly be sent. 
And the Sergeant, without uttering an actual lie, 
had endeavored to make the girl think that the 
tailor was in pursuit of money—and of money 
only, though he must have known that it was 
not so. The Sergeant no doubt hated a lie—as 
most of us do hate lies; and had a strong con- 
viction that the devil is the father of them. But 
then the lies which he hated, and as to the par- 
entage of which he was quite certain, were lies 
told to him. Who yet ever met a man who did 
not in his heart of hearts despise an attempt made 
by others to deceive—himself? ‘They whom we 
have found to be gentler in their judgment toward 
attempts made in another direction have been 
more than one or two. The object which the 
Sergeant had in view was so good that it seemed 
to him to warrant some slight deviation from 
parallelogrammatic squareness—though he held 
it as one of his first rules of life that the end can 
not justify the means. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IT IS STILL TRUE. 


On Sunday they all went to church, and not 
a word was said about the tailor. Alice Blue- 
stone was tender and valedictory; Mrs. Bluestone 
was courteous and careful; the Sergeant was 
solemn and civil. Before the day was over Lady 
Anna was quite sure that it was not intended 
that she should come back to Bedford Square. 
Words were said by the two girls, and by Sarah, 
the waiting-maid, which made it certain that the 
packing up was to be a real packing up. No 
hinderance was offered to her when she busied 
herself about her own dresses, and folded up her 
stock of gloves and ribbons. On Monday morn- 
ing after breakfast Mrs. Bluestone nearly broke 
down. ‘*I am sure, my dear,” she said, ‘‘ we 
have liked you very much, and if there has been 
any thing uncomfortable, it has been from un- 
fortunate circumstances.” The Sergeant bade 
God bless her when he walked off half an hour 
before the carriage came to take her, and she 
knew that she was to sit no longer as a guest at 
the Sergeant’s table. She kissed the girls, was 
kissed by Mrs. Bluestone, got into the carriage 
with the maid, and in her heart said good-by to 
Bedford Square forever. 

It was but three minutes’ drive from the Ser- 
geant’s house to that in which her mother lived, 
and in that moment of time she was hardly able 
to realize the fact that within half an hour she 
would be once more in the presence of Daniel 
Thwaite. She did not at present at all under- 
stand why this thing was to be done. When 
last she had seen her mother the Countess had 
solemnly declared, had almost sworn, that they 
two should never see each other again. And now 
the meeting was so close at hand that the man 
must already be near her. She put up her face 
to the carriage window as though she almost ex- 
pected to see him on the pavement. And how 
would the meeting be arranged? Would her 
mother be present? She took it for granted 
that her mother would be present. She certain- 
ly anticipated no pleasure from the meeting— 
though she would be glad, very glad, to see Dan- 
jel Thwaite once again. Before she had time 
to answer herself a question the carriage had 
stopped, and she could see her mother at the 
drawing-room window. She trembled as she 
went up stairs, and hardly could speak when she 
found herself in her mother’s presence. If her 
mother had worn the old brown gown it would 
have been better; but there she was, arrayed in 
black silk—in silk that was new and stiff and 
broad and solemn—a parent rather than a moth- 
er, and every inch a countess, ‘‘I am so glad 
to be with you again, mamma.” 

‘¢T shall not be less glad to have you with me, 
Anna—if you will behave yourself with propri- 
ety.” 

“¢¢ Give me a kiss, mamma.” Then the Count- 
ess bent her head and allowed her daughter's 
lips to touch her cheeks. In old days—days 
that were not so very old—she would kiss her 
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child as though such embraces were the only 
food that nourished her. 

**Come up stairs and I will show you your 
room.” Then the daughter followed the mother 
in solemn silence. ‘‘ You have heard that Mr. 
Daniel ‘Thwaite is coming here to see you at your 
own request. It will not be many minutes before 
he is here. Take off your bonnet.” Again Lady 
Anna silently did as she was bid. ‘‘It would have 
been better—very much better—that you should 
have done as you were desired without subject- 
ing me to this indignity. But as you have taken 
into your head an idea that you can not be ab- 
solved from an impossible engagement without 
his permission, I have submitted. Do not let it 
be long, and let me hear then that all this non- 
sense is over. He has got what he desires, as a 
very large sum of money has been paid to him.” 
Then there came a knock at the door from 
Sarah, who just showed her face to say that 
Mr. Thwaite was in the room below. ‘* Now go 
down. In ten minutes I shail expect to see you 
here again—or, after that, I shall come down to 

ou.” Lady Anna took her mother by the hand, 
looking up with beseeching eyes into her moth- 
er’s face. ‘‘ Go, my dear, and let this be done 
as quickly as possible. I believe that you have 
too great a sense of propriety to let him do more 
than speak to you. Remember—you are the 
daughter of an earl; and remember also all that 
I have done to establish your right for you.” 

‘*Mamma, I do not know what to do. Iam 
afraid.” 

‘¢ Shall I go with you, Anna?” 

‘No, mamma; it will be better without you. 
You do not know how good he is.” 

‘¢ Tf he will abandon this madness, he shall be 
my friend of friends.” 

‘Oh, mamma, I am afraid. But I had bet- 
ter go.” Then, trembling, she left the room and 
slowly descended the stairs. She had certainly 
spoken the truth in saying that she was afraid. 
Up to this moment she had not positively made 
up her mind whether she would or would not 
yield to the entreaties of her friends. She had 
decided upon nothing—leaving, in fact, the ar- 
bitrament of her fate in the hands of the man 
who had now come to see her. Throughout all 
that had been said and done her sympathies had 
been with him, and had become the stronger the 
more her friends had reviled him. She knew that 
they had spoken evil of him, not because he was 
evil, but with the unholy view of making her be- 
lieve what was false. She had seen through all 
this, and had been aroused by it to a degree of 
firmness of which her mother had not imagined 
her to be capable. Had they confined themselves 
to the argument of present fitness, admitting the 
truth and honesty of the man—and admitting 
also that his love for her and hers for him had 
been the natural growth of the familiar friendship 
of their childhood and youth—their chance of 
moulding her to their purposes would have been 
better. As it was, they had never argued with 
her on the subject without putting forward some 
statement which she found herself bound to com- 
bat. She was told continually that she had de- 
graded herself; and she could understand that 
another Lady Anna might degrade herself most 
thoroughly by listening to the suit of a tailor. 
But she had not disgraced herself. Of that she 
was sure, though she could not well explain to 
them her reasons when they accused her. Cir- 
cumstances, and her mother’s mode of living, 
had thrown her into intimacy with this man. 
For all practical purposes of life he had been her 
equal—and, being so, had become her dearest 
friend. To take his hand, to lean on his arm, 
to ask his assistance, to go to him in her trou- 
bles, to listen to his words and to believe them, to 
think of him as one who might always be trust- 
ed, had become a second nature to her. Of 
course she loved him. And now the martyrdom 
through which she had passed in Bedford Square 
had changed—unconsciously as regarded her own 
thoughts—but still had changed her feelings in 
regard to her cousin. He was not to her now 
the bright and shining thing, the godlike Phe- 
bus, which he had been in Wyndham Street and 
at Yoxham. In all their lectures to her about 
her title and grandeur they had succeeded in in- 
culcating an idea of the solemnity of rank, but 
had robbed it in her eyes of all its grace. She 
had only been the more tormented because the 
fact of her being Lady Anna Lovel had been ful- 
ly established. The feeling in her bosom which 
was most hostile to the tailor’s claim upon her 
was her pity for her mother. 

She entered the room very gently, and found 
him standing by the table, with his hands clasp- 
ed together. ‘‘ Sweetheart!” he said, as soon as 
he saw her, calling her by a name which he used 
to use when they were out in the fields together in 
Cumberland. 

‘*Daniel!” Then he came to her and took 
her hand. ‘‘If-you have any thing to say, Dan- 
iel, you must be very quick, because mamma 
will come in ten minutes.” 

‘*Have you any thing to say, sweetheart ?” 
She had much to say, if she only knew how to 
say it; but she was silent. ‘‘ Do you love me, 
Anna?” Still she was silent. ‘‘If you have 
ceased to love me, pray tell me so, in all hon- 
esty.”” But yet she was silent. ‘‘If you are 
true to me, as I am to you, with all my heart, 
will you not tell me so?’ 

‘** Yes,” she murmured. 

He heard her, though no other could have 
done so. 


“A lover’s ears will hear the lowest sound 
When the suspicious head of theft is stopped.” 


‘If so,” said he, again taking her hand, ‘this 
story they have told me is untrue.” ~ =~ 

‘* What story, Daniel?” But she withdrew 
her hand quickly as she asked him. 

“*Nay, itis mine; it shall be mine if you love 
me, dear. I will tell you what story. They 
have said that you love your cousin, Earl Lovel.” 


**No,” said she, scornfully, ‘‘I have never 
said so. It is not true.” 
‘You can not love us both.” His eye was 
fixed upon hers, that eye to which in past years 
she had been accustomed to look for guidance, 
sometimes in joy and sometimes in fear, and 
which she had always obeyed. ‘‘Is not that 
true?” 
‘Oh yes, that is true, of course.” 
‘* You have never told him that you loved him.” 
**Oh, never.” 
** But you have told me so—more than once; 
eh, sweetheart 1 ais 

“ce ? 


“ And it was true?” 

She paused a moment, and then gave him the 

same answer, ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘* And it is still true?” 

She repeated the word a third time. ‘‘ Yes.” 

But she again so spoke that none but a lover's 

ear could have heard it. 

‘*If it be so, nothing but the hand of God 

shall separate us. You know that they sent for 

me to come here.” She nodded her head. ‘* Do 

you know why? In order that I might abandon 

my claim to your hand. I will never give it up. 

But I made them a promise, and I will keep it. 

I told them that if you preferred Lord Lovel 

to me, I would at once make you free of your 

promise—that I would offer to you such free- 

dom, if it would be freedom. I do offer it to 

you—or rather, Anna, I would have offered it, 

had you not already answered the question. 

How can I offer itnow?” Then he paused, and 
stood regarding her with fixed eyes. ‘‘ But there 
—there ; take back your word if you will. If you 
think that it is better to be the wife of a lord, be- 

cause he is a lord, though you do not love him, 
than to lie upon the breast of the man you do 
love, you are free from me.” Now was the mo- 
ment in which she must obey her mother, and 
satisfy her friends, and support her rank, and 
decide that she would be one of the noble ladies 
of England, if such decision were to be made at 
all. She looked up into his face, and thought that 
after all it was handsomer than that of the young 
Earl. He stood thus with dilated nostrils, and 
fire in his eyes, and his lips just parted, and his 
head erect—a very man. Had she been so mind- 
ed, she would not have dared to take his offer. 
They surely had not known the man when they 
allowed him to have this interview. He repeat- 
ed his words. ‘‘ You are free if you will say so 
—but you must answer me.” 

‘*T did answer you, Daniel.” 

**My noble girl! And now, my heart’s only 
treasure, I may speak out and tell you what I 
think. It can not be good that a woman should 
purchase rank and wealth by giving herself to a 
man she does not love. It must be bad—mon- 
strously bad. I never believed it when they told 
it me of you. And yet when I did not hear of 
you or see you for months—” 

‘*Tt was not my fault.” 

** No, sweetheart—and I tried to find comfort 
by so saying to myself. ‘If she really loves me, 
she will be true,’ I said. And yet who was I 
that I should think that you would suffer so much 
for me? But I will repay you—if the truth and 
service of a life may repay such a debt as that. 
At any rate, hear this from me—I will never 
doubt again.” As he spoke he was moving to- 

ward her, thinking to take her in his arms, when 
the door was opened and Countess Lovel was 
within the room. The tailor was the first to 
speak. ‘‘ Lady Lovel, I have asked your daugh- 
ter, and I find that it is her wish to adhere to the 
engagement which she made with me in Cumber- 
land. I need hardly say that it is my wish also.” 

‘Anna! Is this true?” 

‘““Mamma, mamma! Oh, mamma!” 

“If it be so, I will never speak word to you 
more.” 

**You will; you will! Do not look at me 
like that. You will speak to me!” 

**You shall never again be child of mine.” 
But in saying this she had forgotten herself, and 
now she remembered her proper cue. ‘‘I do not 
believe a word of it. ‘The man has come here 
and has insulted and frightened you. He knows 
—he must know—that such a marriage is impos- 
sible. It can never take place. It shall never 
take place. Mr. Thwaite, as you are a living 
man, you shall never live to marry my danghter.” 

‘*My lady, in this matter of marriage your 
daughter must no doubt decide for herself. Even 
now, by all the laws of God—and_I believe of 
man too—she is beyond your control either to 
give her in marriage or to withhold her. Ina few 
months she will be as much her own mistress as 
you now are yours.” 

“*Sir, [am not asking you about my child. 
You are insolent.” 

. **T came here, Lady Lovel, because I was sent 
for.” 

** And now you had better leave us. You 
made a promise which you have broken.” 

‘* By heavens, no. I made a promise, and I 
have kept it. I said that I would offer her free- 
dom, and I have done so. I told her, and I tell 
her again now, that if she will say that she pre- 
fers her cousin to me, I will retire.” The Count- 
ess looked at him and also recognized the strength 
of his face, almost feeling that the man had grown 
in personal dignity since he had received the mon- 
ey that was due to him. ‘‘She does not prefer 
the Earl. She has given her heart to me; and 
I hold it—and will hold it. Look up, dear, and 
tell your mother whether what I say be true.” 

“It is true,” said Lady Anna. 

“Then may the blight of hell rest upon you 
both!” said the Countess, rushing to the door. 
But she returned. ‘‘ Mr. Thwaite,” she said, ‘‘ I 
will trouble you at once to leave the house, and 
never more to return to it.” 

‘*T will leave it, certainly. Good-by, my own 
love.” He attempted again to take the girl by 
the hand, but the Countess, with violence, rushed 





at them and separated them. 


“If you but touch him, I will strike you,” she 
said to her daughter. ‘‘ As for you, it is her 
money that you want. If it be necessary, you 
shall have, not hers, but mine. Now go.” 

“That is a slander, Lady Lovel. I want no 
one’s money. I want the girl I love—whose 
heart I have won; and I will have her. Good- 
morning, Lady Lovel. Dear, dear Anna, for 
this time good-by. Do not let any one make you 
think that I can ever be untrue to you.” The girl 
only looked at him. Then he left the room, and 
the mother and the daughter were alone together. 
The Countess stood erect, looking at her child, 
while Lady Anna, standing also, kept her eyes 
fixed upon the ground. ‘‘ Am I to believe it all 
—all that man says?” asked the Countess. 

‘* Yes, mamma.” 

**Do you mean to say that you have renewed 
your engagement with that low-born wretch ?” 

‘* Mamma—he is not a wretch.” 

“Do you contradict me? After all, is it come 
to this ?” 

‘*Mamma—you, you—cursed me.” 

‘* And you will be cursed. Do you think that 
you can do such wickedness as this, that you can 
destroy all that I have done for you, that you 
make yourself the cause of ruin to a whole fam- 
ily, and that you will not be punished for it? 
You say that you love me.” 

**You know that I love you, mamma.” 

**And yet you do not scruple to drive me 
mad.” 

‘*Mamma, it was you who brought us to- 
gether.” 

** Ungrateful child! Where else could I take 
you then ?” 

“* But I was there—and of course I loved him. 
I could not cease to love him because—because 
they say that I am a grand lady.” 

**Listen to me, Anna. You shall never mar- 
ry him; never. With my own hands I will kill 
him first—or you.” The girl stood looking into 
her mother’s face, and trembling. ‘‘ Do you un- 
derstand that ?” 

** You do not mean it, mamma.” 

‘* By the God above me, I do! Do you think 
that I will stop at any thing now—after having 
done somuch? Do you think that I will live 
to see my daughter the wife of a foul, sweltering 
tailor? No, by heavens! He tells you that 
when you are twenty-one you will not be sub- 
ject to my control. I warn you to look to it. 
I will not lose my control, unless when I see 
you married to some husband fitting your con- 
dition in life. For the present you will live in 
your own room, as I will live in mine. I will 
hold no intercourse whatever with you, till I 
have constrained you to obey me.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


|g apoen has altogether the start of America. 
We propose to celebrate our nation’s centen- 
nial in 1876; but meanwhile, from the land of 
snow and ice, voleanoes and geysers, comes the 
intelligence that the Icelanders propose to cele- 
brate their millennial in 1874. In 874 Ingolf, a 
Norwegian chief, planted a small colony on that 
island, which had been discovered a few years 
before. In about half a century many thousands 
of hardy settlers had established themselves on 
this cold and barren isle. At one time the popu- 
lation numbered no less than 100,000; but the 
inhabitants have suffered greatly from famines, 
epidemics, and volcanic casualties, and the num- 
ber is now reduced to about 60,000. Iceland 
contains an area of 40,000 square miles, of 
which the glaciers cover a surface of upward 
of 4000 square miles ; and there are thirty known 
volcanoes, of which eight have been active with- 
in acentury. There are also numerous thermal 
springs, the principal of which is the Great Gey- 
ser, in which the water, at a depth of seventy- 
two feet, is thirty degrees above the boiling- 
point. Water and stones are thrown at inter- 
vals from this geyser to a height of 100 feet. 
No grain of any kind can be raised in Iceland, 
but vegetables can be cultivated, and fish and 
birds are abundant. Forests formerly abound- 
ed, but now the island is almost destitute of 
trees, and the want of fuel is severely felt. The 
islanders are of the Scandinavian race, and are 
by no means lacking in intellectual capacity. 
Although there are but few educational institu- 
tions, domestic education is universal, and the 
people are intelligent. Many of the most valu- 
able works of English literature have been trans- 
lated into the native tongue, and are read and 
appreciated by the common people. All the in- 
habitants believe the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion in their primitive simplicity, and the ma- 
oa of them are Lutherans in profession. 
n short, the Icelanders are as SS. as 
could be expected of any people living in such 
a barren country, and deserve a national festival. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, 
there were 264,936 packages of stamps, stamped 
envelopes, postal cards, and post-office envelopes 
sent through the post-office from the agencies in 
New York and —— of which immense 
amount only four packages were lost, the value 
of which was only $67 45. This statement cer- 
tainly reflects great credit upon the officials of 
the department. 





Experiments have now been carried so far that 
it is manifest all the raisins needed for consump- 
tion in the United States can be made in Cali- 
fornia. Although grapes can be converted into 
raisins more rapidly by artificial means, that is 
not necessary ; the process may be very simple, 
though there are many small details to be at- 
tended to carefully. It is believed that grape- 
growers will realize more profit from their vine- 
yards in California by giving their attention to 
the production of raisins than of wine, since 
only experts can make wine profitably. 





It is not often that an Anglo-Indian station is 
the scene of so brilliant a wedding as recently 
took place at Bangalore, Colonel Prettejohn, 
commanding a regiment of hussars, being the 
bridegroom, and the bride the daughter of an 





officer of the Madras infantry. The church in 
which the ceremony wus performed was crammed 





with spectators, the soldiers of the regiment, in 
full dress, being present, in addition to a wed- 
ding party of goodly size. Conspicuous on the 
wedding breakfast-table towered a magnificent 
cake, supplied by an English confectioner, and 
which reached its destination in India in per- 
fect condition, sugar and all, though i* traveled 
through the Red Sea during the hottest season. 





A rumor comes from Indiana that 3000 vol- 
umes have been stolen from the State Library. 
Nobody missed them until the last ones were 
gone. 





A curious case of feigning sickness recently 
occurred in Liverpool, England. Application 
was made at the work-house for the admission 
of a seaman suffering from cholera. He was re- 
moved from the ship where he was, and taken to 
the hospital, where great preparations were made 
for his safe reception, and the disinfection of his 
clothing. He appeared in a collapsed state, but 
the next morning had quite recovered. The 
suspicions of the physicians were aroused, and 
it was discovered that he did not wish to sail in 
the ship, and had therefore taken an enormous 
dose of salts, which produced the symptoms 
mentioned. 





The new water-works were lately opened in 
Vienna, in the presence of the Emperor and 
many high officials. The water comes from the 
Alps, a distance of fifty-four English miles. 
Three and a half years have been spent upon 
these works, which have cost twenty million 
florins. 





The Library of the British Museum contains 
over 1,000,000 volumes, and an equal number of 
pamphlets and manuscripts. In the ‘main read- 
ing-room there are about 100,000 of the most de- 
sirable books for common use, but none of the 
rare and curious ones. This reading-room is an 
immense dome 140 feet in diameter, containing 
seats and desks for about five hundred readers. 
No books are allowed to be taken out of the 
building. 





Since the yellow fever began its death-work in 
Memphis last September nearly two thousand 
citizens of that place have died. What an army 
of dependent widows and children have thus 
been thrown upon the charity of strangers ! 





The facility with which Sir Edwin Landseer 

roduced his pictures was remarkable. Many 
instances are known of his extreme rapidity of 
execution. In an English gallery which con- 
tains many works by this artist are two which 
are peculiarly illustrative of this quality: one is 
a spaniel rushing out of a thicket with a wound- 
ed rabbit. The rabbit and dog are of the size of 
life. They have the fullest appearance of com- 
pleteness, yet the picture was painted in two 
hours and a half. The other picture is of a fal- 
low deer, and of the size of life, painted down 
to the knees. Mr. Wells, to whom these pic- 
tures belonged, used to relate that on leaving 
the house to go to Penshurst Church, the panel 
for this picture was being placed on the easel 
by his butler, and on his return, in about three 
hours, the painting was complete—so complete, 
indeed, that it is more than doubtful if equal 
truth of imitation could have resulted from a 
more labored execution. Another instance of 
rapidity of execution is a portrait of the second 
Lord Ashburton. It is a three-quarter view, 
painted on canvas thirty-six inches high by 
twenty-eight inches wide, and it is stated to 
have been executed in a single sitting. 





We have read and heard many poetical and 
beautiful descriptions of the Indian summer 
days, but the following, which comes all the 
way from Kansas, is new and unique: ‘The 
happy, quiet, sleepy, yellow, spider-webby days 
known as ‘ Indian summer’ are here in the per- 
fection of laziness.” 


During the prevalence of the yellow fever in 
Memphis a Nashville man had occasion to go 
to that city over the Northwestern Railroad. 
There were but few passengers, and after night- 
fall the conductor went and sat down by him in 
a friendly way. 

“Goin’ to Memphis, are you, stranger?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, Sir,” said the Nashville man. 

“Mighty rough road, ain’t it?’ queried the 
conductor, with a yawn. 

‘ Very,’’ was the reply. 

“Last time I went over the road this car 
we're in was upset, and a man was killed all to 
smash,” said the communicative ticket-punch- 
er, with another yawn. Then he added, as if it 
were a bit of comfort, ‘I’ve got the most reck- 
less engineer on the road with me to-night, too; 
but I hope we won’t have any accidents.” 

“T certainly hope we will not,’’ responded 
the passenger, with a slight feeling of uneasi- 
ness. 

‘“¢ Well, I don’t know as it would make much 
difference to you,” said the conductor, cheerful- 
ly: ‘you'll die any way, if you’re goin’ to Mem- 
phis.”’ 





Naples will be a popular resort during the 
winter season. Many families have gone there, 
not merely as casual visitors, but for a long so- 
journ. It is also stated that both the Empress 
of Russia and the German Empress will spend 
the greater part of next winter in the neighbor- 
hood of Naples. 


Forests continue to disappear in various parts 
of the civilized world.. Extensive fires are re- 

orted as spreading in the forests of Asia Minor. 

t is a custom of the peasantry to burn down 
the woods for the purpose of turning the land 
into pasturage. A large forest of pines on the 
mountain Nymph-Dagh was recently consumed 
and in the vicinity of Smyrna a plantation o 
3000 olive-trees has been destroyed through the 
carelessness of the people. One of the most 
magnificent forests in the island of Candia has 
also been lately utterly consumed. 





The Congregationalist, which tells of a minis- 
ter who prayed forty minutes at a funeral, gives 
this valuable advice to all clergymen, “‘ Be brief.” 





A university, modeled after those of Oxford 
and Cambridge, is about being established at 





Calcutta by the Mohammedans of India. 
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Ladies’ Wi A . ; < an aigrette of pink heron and ostrich feathers, and on the right side, un- 
ov Winter Bonnets, Figs. 1-6. . Go. derneath the revers, with bows of pink faille. Strings of brown : ros 
See Figs. 4, 5, and 6 on page 793. io P gs gros 


grain ribbon, and black lustring lining. 
Figs. 1 and 4.—Briackx Vetvet Bonner. This bonnet is made of black Figs. 5 and 6.—Grexn Fartix Bonner. This bonnet of dark green 
velvet and pearl gray faille, and is furnished with a revers, which forms a faille is trimmed with loops and bows of the material and of faille in a 
deep point in front, and which is covered with gathered velvet. Under- 


lighter shade. The outer edge of the bonnet is covered on the outside 
neath the revers is set a bow of faille lined with velvet, and on the right and inside with a bias strip of light green faille an inch and a quarter 
side of the bonnet 


wide; the strip on 
a small e ray of the inside is pleat- 
tea-roses. Above ed in front in the 
the revers is a form of a ruche. 
large bow of faille The bonnet is also 
and velvet. The edged with a bead- 
remainder of the ed border and gre- 
trimming consists 


lots. The back of 

of wound strips of the bonnet is turn- 
velvet and fuaille, a ed up in a revers. 
long black feather, The remainder of 
and strings of black the trimming con- 
gros grain ribbon. sists of a green 
Black marceline shaded ostrich 
lining. feather and sprays 
Figs. 2 and 3. of pale pink roses. 
—Brown VELVET 


Strings of dark 
Boxsnet. On this green faille. Black 
brown velvet: bon- 


marceline lining. 
net is set a revers of P = 
the same material, Ladies’ Win- 
which is bent down ter Dresses, 
in a point in front, Figs. 1-4, 
and bound on the Fig. 1.—Briack 
outer edge with VELVET JACKET, 
brown faille half trimmed with gros 
an inch wide; on y ‘ f . Q 5. gy, y S grain folds and 
the front edge of (/// 7 AVE \\ . \WYAA ] AGAN buttons, black gui- 
the revers, on the / ‘ pure lace, and pas- 
outside, this bind- sementerie agrafes. 
ing is trimmed with White Swiss mus- 
two folds each half lin and lace under- 
an inch wide, which sleeves. 
overlap each other Fig. 2.—STEr. 
to one-half their BiveE Crotx Dov- 
width, The seam BLE -BREASTED 
made by setting on the bonnet is trimmed, as shown by Basque, furnished 
the revers is cov- Fig. 2.—Brown Vetvet Bornet.—Back the illustration, with wreaths of roses with a revers col- 
ered with a wound ‘(See Fig. 3.] . we of different colors and grape leaves, [See Fig. 2.] lar of gros grain 














Fig. 1.—Biack VELVET Bonnet. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 4, Page 793.] 


strip of brown faille; the high stand- 
ing loops on the right side of the bon- 
net and the hanging loops in the back 
are also of brown faille. Besides this 


Mi 


UY, 


Fig. 1.—Biack VeELvet JACKET. Fig. 2.—Sreet Brive Crots Dovusie-BreasteD Basque. Fig. 3.—Sink anp Casumerte Hovst Dress. Fig. 4,—Briacok Fartte Hovse Dress. 
Fres, 1-4.—LADIES’ WINTER DRESSES, 
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of the same color and steel buttons. White linen fraise and under- 


sleeves. 


Fig. 3.—Sitk anp CaSHMERE House Dress. 
is of brown silk, and is trimmed with kilt-pleated rufiles of the material. 


The over-skirt and 
waist are made of 
cashmere of a light- 
er shade, cut in 
scallops and bound 
with brown silk, 
and trimmed, be- 
sides, with rolls of 
the latter. Brown 
silk buttons serve 
for closing. White 
crépe lisse fraise. 

Fig. 4.—Briack 
FarLLe House 
Dress, trimmed 
with folds and bows 
of the material, 
black guipure lace, 
and passementerie 
buttons. White 
tulle fraise and red 
gros grain cravat 
bow. 


Evening Coif- 
fures, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1. — Corr- 
FURE OF BivukE Rip- 
BON AND TEaA- 
Rossrs. This coif- 
fure consists of a 
band of stiff lace 
two inches and a 
half wide, sloped 
off toward the ends 
to a width of an 





Fig. 5. 


uN 


—GrREEN. Fartte Bonnet.—Back.—[See Fig..6. | 


The skirt of this dress 
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Fig. 4.—BiackK VELVET Bonnet. 
Front.—({See Fig. 1, Page 792.] 


inch and three-quarters, wired on 
both sides, and covered with pleated 
pale blue faille. On the front of 
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standing ends of blue taille ribbon two inches and seven-eighths wide, and 


in the back is a bow of similar ribbon. 


spray of tea-roses. 





The right side is finished with a 


Fig. 2.—Co1rFurE OF GREEN VELVET RIBBON, FEATHERS, AND FLow- 
ERS. ‘This coiffure is arranged on a foundation of stiff lace. It consists 


of a large bow, with 
hanging loops and 
ends of ribbon, two 
inches wide, which 
is of dark green vel- 
vet on the outside, 
and light green sat- 
in on the wrong 
side, a white ostrich 
feather, and a spray 
of moss-roses. 

Fig. 3. — Corr- 
FURE OF TULLE, 
Lack, AND CrIM- 
son Ripson. This 
coiffure is arranged 
on a stiff lace foun- 
dation, and consists 
of gathered black 
lace two inches and 
a half wide and 
bows of crimson 
gros grain ribbon. 
In the back is fast- 
ened a veil of fig- 
ured black tulle 
edged with lace an 
inch and a quarter 
wide. Sprays of 
blackberries finish 
the coiffure. 

Fig. 4. — Corr- 
FURE OF LACE AND 
PuRPLE VELVET 
Rrezon. This coif- 


the band are set several loops and Fig, 6.—Grren FAarie Bonnet.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] fare consists of a 








Fig. 1.—Co1rrurE oF Biur Rimson anp Tra-Rosrs, Fig. 8,—Cotrrure oF Tone, LAcr, AND Crimson Rrpron. Fig. 2 
Fig. 4.—Corrrure oF Lace anp PurP_e VELVET Ripzoy, 





Fias, 1-5.—EVENING COTFFURES, 


a7) po 
W> Sham yi 
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.—Corrr7re oF GREEN VELVET Ripnon, FEATHERS, AND Flowers. 


Fig. 5,--Corrrure oF Pink Ripon, FEATHERS, AND Roses, 
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rosette of black lace three inches and a quarter 
wide and white lace two inches and a half wide, 
on the middle of which is set an aigrette of black 
ostrich and purple heron feathers. On both 
sides of this rosette are purple velvet ribbons two 
inches and seven-eighths wide, on which are 
sewed bows of similar ribbon and white lace, as 
shown by the illustration. ‘The ends of these 
ribbons are tied together in the back. 

Fig. 5.—Co1rrure or Pink Risso, Featu- 
ERS, AND Roses. The wreath-shaped founda- 
tion of this coiffure is covered partly with box- 
pleated pink silk ribbon and partly with bows 
of similar ribbon. ‘The coiffure is trimmed, be- 
sides, with a spray of white roses and with pink 
ostrich feathers. On the back are set loops and 
ends of pink silk ribbon. 





TILL DEATH. 


WE met amid the yellow sheaves, 

When both were young and both were fair; 
We plucked the scarlet poppy leaves, 

And cast their petals to the air. 


We had no thought of all the woes 
The morrow’s sun might haply bring; 

The perfume of youth’s heyday rose 
Was to our senses ravishing. 


The glamour of life’s early love 

Was on our souls and in our eyes; 
We turned no passing glance above 

To look for storms or darkened skies. 


Ah me! long garnered are the sheaves, 
The poppy flowers are sere and dead 

And withered have the summer leaves, 
And clouds are gathering overhead. 


Yet still our trust is firm and true, 
Still each leans on the other’s arm; 
The sky is black that once was blue, 
But we have still love’s golden charm. 


What be life’s ills if they be shared 
By one true heart we know our own? 
If true Love ne’er the rough ways dared, 
He never would ascend a throne. 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 
: Fitzball.—Sir Henry Holland.—The School-Master 
abroad. 


R. FITZBALL is dead. If you are not 
acquainted with that gentleman and his 
pretensions, _ can not have read the Ballads 
of Bon Gaultier. The question of the laureate- 
ship, it is therein agreed, is to be decided by sin- 
gle combat between two champions drawn by 
lot from all the candidates : 
“ Eight hundred minstrels slunk away; two hundred 
staid to draw: 
Now Heaven protect the daring knight that pulls 
the longest straw! 
‘Tis done! ‘tis done! And who hath won? Keep 
silence, one and all: 
The first is William Wordsworth hight, the second 
Ned Fitzball. 
Oft in the melodrama line his prowess hath been 
shown. 
And well throughout the Surrey side his thirst for 
blood is known. 


. 
A — knight, or more renowned in tourney and 
n hal 
Ne’er brought the upper gallery down than terrible 
Fitzball.” 


For all the early operas of Balfe Mr. Edward 
Fitzball furnished the librettos, and his populari- 
ty as a song writer began as early as 1828, when 
his My Pretty Jane, wedded to Sir Henry Bish- 
op’s music, was first sung at Vauxhall Gardens. 

Sir Henry Holland is dead : a physician whose 
extraordinary length of years and continued well- 
being were a perfect advertisement of the virtues 
of his own profession. Every year of his life (a 
habit he persevered in even when long past eighty) 
he seught some far-distant land, and yet never 
thereby lost a patient. ‘I have often found,” 
said he, ‘‘on returning from India or Japan, my 
carriage waiting at the railway station to conve 
me to some patient even before it took me home.” 
A month before his death he was in St. Peters- 
burg, and on the previous Friday ‘‘ interviewed” 
Marshal M‘Mahon in Paris, whence he arrived 
in London with all the latest news about the fu- 
sion—to die. 

Lord Justice Bovill is also dead. His demise, 
it is whispered, was hastened by what has retard- 
ed every thing else, the ‘Tichborne trial (over the 
first part of which—the civil case—he presided). 
At Christmas we are promised that that busi- 
ness will at last be brought to a termination, and 
people be permitted to speak their minds about 
it in England, as I have long done to you. I 
can tell you a little stéry about this matter that 
is only at present whispered, and will not be 
** gossip” here for a week or two. Among the 
family documents has been discovered a bill sent 
in to old Sir James ‘Tichborne by his wine-mer- 
chant for wine supplied, at the baronet’s expense, 
to one Mrs. Orton, of Wapping. This may point 
to a connection which explains very much in this 
curious case both with respect to the defendant’s 
knowledge of the family and that personal like- 
ness to it which some folks have sworn to exist 
in him. 

Education may be a little behindhand in this 
ceuntry, but our boys are ingenious. In an ex- 
amination in the west last week, a class of for- 
ty lads having been set to write out the second 
commandment, contrived to spell the word “ jeal- 
ous” in twenty-eight different ways—twenty-sev- 
en of which (I need not tell you) were unconven- 
tional, The same bright youths metamorphosed 
Pontius Pilate into a ‘‘ punchit spilit,” ‘* bunch of 
spled” (this was really magnificent), and ‘‘ punch- 
es pilot,” while a more advanced pupil described 
the Estates of the Realm, as those which per- 
tained to the crown. These young gentlemen, 








it must be owned, did not belong to what we de- 
light to call ‘‘the educated classes ;” but the 
following was lately elicited from an under-grad- 
uate at one of our universities, who had been 
required to give his views upon the career of 
Oliver Cromwell. ‘* He was a bold, bad man, 
but repented on his death-bed, when he exclaim- 
ed, ‘If 1 had served my God as I have served 
my king, He would not have deserted me in my 
old age.’”.~I am inclined to think that this is 
the happiest confusion of ideas that education 
has yet effected. R. Kemsue, of London. 





“CAPILLARY” INSANITIES. 


HOSE of us who have reached middle age 
must often have been struck by the odd 
determination with which conventionalism (es- 
pecially in dress) sets at defiance all the laws of 
taste. The genius of the toilette ought to be 
represented as a perverse imp, with a face of puz- 
zling capriciousness and the nimblest of weather- 
cocks for a head. The history of capillary ex- 
travagances alone might fill half a dozen bulky 
folio volumes. In the British Museum there is a 
work, illustrated by magnificent plates, which de- 
tails the innumerable modes of dressing the hair 
during the reign of Elizabeth alone; and although 
the author is not especially garrulous, his pro- 
duction rivals the first editions of Froissart in 
length, breadth, and thickness. Now let us im- 
agine some enterprising and ‘‘ learned Theban” 
who should undertake to write the History of 
Human Hair, as Austin Caxton undertook to 
write The History of Human Error, and whither 
do you think so stupendous a subject would lead 
him? If, taking his course backward, he deftly 
disposed of the huge ‘‘ water-falls” of recent days, 
escaped strangulation from the enormous peri- 
wigs of the Georges, burst through the yard- 
long “‘ love-locks” of the Merry Monarch (who 
came at best ‘‘from over the water”), was not 
crushed under the tower-high ‘“‘ plaits” of Louis 
le Grand, and could see his way beyond the 
midnight darkness of Italian tresses—suffered in 
the thirteenth century to sweep ‘the very pave- 
ments sometimes, as the fair devotees attended 
mass—assuredly he would find himself wander- 
ing, distracted, lost, among the complex coiffures 
of the latter-day Roman beauties, and be fitted 
only for an asylum of imbeciles when finally he 
stumbled among the bewitching favorites or gay 
‘* Heterai” of the age of Pericles! 

Let us particularize a little. At one period in 
Rome both wives and virgins displayed what we 
may well term a morbid passion for cultivating 
(or trying to cultivate) beards. They shaved their 
faces, and applied to them every species of irri- 
tating unguent then known, in order to propa- 
gate these unnatural and revolting appendages. 
Quacks and charm vendors made it their special 
business to supply the unguents needed, and there 
is a story in Juvenal of a haughty, rich, and hand- 
some lady of the court whose fair complexion 
was spotted and disfigured for life by her em- 
ployment of one of these rascals and his atrocious 
oils. Now and then some Greek community (af- 
fecting eccentricity, perhaps) would sacrilegious- 
ly represent Venus herself as bearded, a really 
extraordinary fact of a bizarre, contradictory as- 
pect, when we reflect upon the proverbial good 
taste of the Hellenic genius. On the other hand, 
who can wonder that the warrior Amazons of 
Lombardy should have delighted in “‘ getting up” 
tremendous beards, partly artificial, of course, 
as bugbears to frighten their enemies in battie? 

Vanuzzi, in his Italian Records, affirms that 
during the epoch of highest art in Italy, the life- 
time, for example, of such demi-gods as Titian 
and Paul Veronese, a species of madness pre- 
vailed in favor of hair, not auburn, or yellow, or 
golden, but absolutely and hideously red ! 

Ah, sweet ladies! matured madame and del- 
icate maiden of this our nineteenth century, 
whose fashions were never known to violate the 
laws of taste, or to court attention by the facile 
devices of extravagance, only figure to yourselves 
those débonnaire belles of Venice four hundred 
years ago, laboriously wending their way up the 
long, narrow, complicated stairs of their palaces, 
until, having reached the roof, they sink exhaust- 
ed on the couches expressly placed outside for 
their convenience, first throwing the masses of 
their luxuriant hair, well steeped in perfumed 
oils, over a frame-work of straw, so that the al- 
chemy of sunshine might change the dark locks 
or the light into the dazzling color esteemed a 
la mode! 

There would these beautiful fanatics—martyrs 
to the sacred fiat of society—recline, hour after 
hour, with a sublime patience, worthy, one may 
venture to hint, of a better cause. 

Apropos of this infatuation, we learn, upon the 
testimony of a writer in one of the back numbers 
of Putnam or the Atlantic, that the peasants of 
Ireland have always regarded fiery-hued locks as 
the ne plus ultra of loveliness. 

“* An illigant cratur she is,” you will hear them 
remark, ‘‘ but, by the rock of Cashel, it’s a thou- 
sand pities she hasn’t rid hair /” : 

** Can any serious or philosophic thinker doubt 
for a moment,” asks one among the shrewdest of 
our scholars, ‘‘ that the modern ‘ water-fall’ was 
foreshadowed by the Roman ‘rats?’” And he 
adds that two thousand years since ‘‘ Grecian 
curls” were sported in ‘‘ Athens not only by 
women, but by men. Theodoric the younger, 
King of the Goths, wore his hair in ‘ toupets a la 
Grecque,’ crimped in front, and combed back.” 

The Lombard people were noted for their ex- 
orbitantly long tresses, falling over their ears, a 
fashion which brings to mind a very curious Ger- 
man legend related by Sir Walter Scott in the 
notes, if we err not, to Count Robert of Paris. 

Thus runs the legend : 

“There was once a king of the Lombards 
who was particularly proud of his luxuriant side 
locks. He owned a body-guard o fifty noble- 
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men, each chosen for his singular resemblance 
to his master. They likewise wore their hair in 
long: flowing tresses. 

**Now the queens apartments, a little dis- 
tance from the palace, were visited by his royal 
highness every evening at night-fall. He wore 
on these occasions a white mantle, so as to 
hide his features, and gave a special countersign 
to the sentry at the queen’s gates. A certain 
young gillie of his guard, bold, enterprising, and 
much ‘interested in the beauty of the queen, con- 
cocted a stratagem by which he might obtain, 
undiscovered, an interview with her, 

** Ascertaining that on a particular day the 
king would return later than usual from the 
chase, this guardsman (his majesty’s ‘ double’ in 
form and face) wrapped himself at twilight in a 
white mantle, obtained somehow the counter- 
sign, passed the sentry, and coolly entered her 
majesty’s rooms. 

**A convenient golden gloom pervaded the 
place. The air was heavy with perfumes; and 
there, at a marble table, on which a feast was 
spread that would have entranced Lucullus and 
made Apicius almost faint with anticipated de- 
light, sat the ravishingly beautiful queen. She 
sipped an exquisite wine of Cyprus, and her lord, 
as she supposed him, was warmly welcomed. 

‘Our audacious youth made himself perfectly 
at home, partook of every delicacy, pledged his 
companion more than once, and, to cap the cli- 
max of impudence, actually kissed her at parting. 

**He had not been gone five minutes before 
the king strode past the amazed sentinel, and in 
his turn entered the queen’s apartments. 

“¢* Ah, your majesty,’ she murmured—‘ your 
majesty does me honor, returning so soon after 
your kiss of good-night !’ 

***¢Ho! ho!’ exclaimed the king; ‘there’s a 
rat about, is there? By all that’s sacred, we 
must ferret him out!’ Whereupon he hastened 
to the dormitory in which his fifty guardsmen 
slept, armed with a dagger and a lantern of 
complicated slides. Here, in a long row, lay his 
fifty ‘doubles.’ The king very cautiously cast his 
light upon the first bed. He felt the sleeper’s 
heart. ‘That’s not the villain,’ he muttered ; 
‘his sleep is too tranquil.’ And so on from 
bed to bed he crept, feeling each guardsman’s 
heart, with the same result, until he reached the 
very last couch. ‘This is my man,’ thought 
the king, as he felt the guardsman’s pulse throb- 
bing tumultuously under his pressure. Up flash- 
ed his dagger; but a sudden idea arrested him. 
‘The impudent, sacrilegious varlet! he ought to 
die the death unshriven; but—but I'll not kill 
him now. He shall be fairly tried to-morrow. 
Meanwhile, my young cockerel, I mark you— 
thus!’ And at the word the flowing locks on 
the right temple of the youth were severed by 
one stroke of the king’s sharp blade. 

‘* Just as the sun had risen on the following 
morning the king summoned his fifty guards- 
men to parade before him. His majesty was in 
rather a self-complacent mood. He couldn’t 
help admiring his own great sagacity. But, ye 
gods of perverseness and imps of discord! what 
does his majesty behold? Why, as the parade 
was formed, and the guardsmen passed in single 
file before him, he could hardly credit his eyes 
when it became apparent that not one man of all 
the fifty had any hair on the right side of his 
head! 


“ The special guardsman he had detected in the 
dormitory had been quite conscious of his mas- 
ter’s visit, and instinctively appreciated his mo- 
tive in depriving him of his right side locks. So, 
as the only means of saving his life, he had risen 
after the monarch’s departure, and, with admi- 
rable sang-froid, docked his comrades of their 
tresses all round. 

“‘Thus it happened that our Lombard king, 
who in the main was a good fellow, and therefore 
could not find it in his soul—being open to sweet 
touches of pity—to execute his entire guard for 
the fault of one, was cleverly balked of his venge- 
ance, and that audacious young scamp got a 
queen’s kisses, not to speak of the delectable wine 
of Cyprus, with 

‘rich salvers full of nectarines, 
Dead-ripe pomegranates and Arabian dates, 
Peaches and plu and clusters fresh from vines, 
And all imaginable sweets and cates,’ 
with no other punishment than the night’s fright, 
and some trifling uncertainty as to the result of 
his experiment in the morning.” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Mrnor-Pizs.—Take one pound of the Ran of nice 
tender beef; boil it until thoroughly done. Whencold 
—and there is no objection to letting it stand over a 
few days—grate it up, when it should furnish about 
one pint of mince. Add one pint of raisins seeded 
and chopped, one pint of sugar, brown or white, one 
pint of imported dried currants washed clean, one pint 
of finely chopped pippin apples, and the same quanti- 
ty of fresh beef suet; half a pint of preserved citron 
cut up very small, a tea-spoonful of sult, a salt-spoon- 
ful of black pepper, a dessert-spoonful of mixed cin- 
namon, mace, cloves, and nutmeg, measured after they 
have been beaten up together in a mortar; a pint of 
wine, a pint of sweet cider, and a gill of brandy. Stir 
the ingredients together until well combined, and use 
immediately if you choose. If kept in a clean stone 
jar with a closely fitting cover, good mince-meat will 
keep until spring, only taking care, if it becomes too 
dry by the evaporation of the liquors, to add more 
wine or brandy until it is sufficiently moist. Mince- 
pies should always be brought to table piping hot, and, 
of course, depend greatly for their excellence upon 
the pastry in which they are served. Use deep plates 
for baking, and allow a pint of the mince-meat to each 
pie. 

Deticrovs Crrron Puppine.—Beat until very thick 
and light the yolks of -sixteen fresh eggs. Stir in 
gradually, beating all the time, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar. Then mix in three-quarters of a 
pound of melted butter, from which all the salt has 
been previously washed. Now line two deep pie- 
plates with puff paste. Cut into thin slices some pre- 





served citron, and lay closely over the pastry, leaving 
a margin, of course, around the edges. Fill with the 
batter, and bake in an oven whose heat is regular, but 
not too great. When drawn from the oven, sift over 
them finely pulverized white sugar. They are good 
whether eaten hot or cold, and are considered the 
most dainty and delicate of all puddings. 

Lavy Caxe.—The whites of sixteen eggs, one pound 
of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, one 
pound of flour, one tea-spoonful of extract of bitter 
almonds or vanilla. To supplement the above recipe, 
it is well to have some good way in which to use the 
sixteen whites of eggs there left undisposed of. We 
find this cake good, and economical when made at the 
same time with citron puddings. Whisk until they 
stand alone the sixteen whites of eggs. Cream three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, into which cream flour 
until too stiff to stir. Then add alternately egg, flour, 
and sugar, until all are well combined. Flavor with 
any seasoning that will not affect the purity of color. 
Vanilla or extract of bitter almonds is generally 
chosen. Bake in a one-pound mould. Icing is a great 
addition to this, as to every cake, and should be ap- 
plied while the cake is warm. 

Grauam Bisourt.—Into three cups of Graham flour 
and one of white rub well two tea-spoonfuls of cream 
of tartar and one of soda; when thoroughly mixed, 
add a tea-spoonful of salt, and one table-spoonful of 
white sugar. Stir in two cupfuls of new milk, work- 
ing all with a knife, and using the hands as little as 
possible. Roll out about half an inch in thickness, 
cut. into cakes, and bake in a quick oven. Equally 
good cold as hot. 

Waite Feurr Caxe.—The same proportions of flour, 
white of egg, and butter as in the preceding recipe. 
Add one pound of blanched sweet and two ounces of 
bitter almonds, one pound of citron cut up fine, and 
one grated cocoa-nut. Beat almonds in a mortar, with 
a little rose-water to prevent oiling whenever you use 
them, and flour all fruits in a small portion of that al- 
lotted by weight to the recipe you havein hand. Bake 
this fruit cake with slow heat, using caution not to al- 
low it to burn. 
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Book the Hirst. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE RETURN. 


Revsen Cutwick rose to greet his second 
cousin, and to introduce her to John Jennings, 
who was filling in some Roman candle cases for 
Mr. Splud’s benefit, which was to take place in 
a fortnight’s time at the Saxe-Gotha, after which 
a faithful settlement of accounts was solemnly 
promised to all those whom it might concern, 
and it concerned Mr. Jennings very much in- 
deed. 

**T ani glad that you have come,” said Reu- 
ben, heartily.—‘‘ John” (to the fire-work-maker), 
‘* this is my second-cousin Sarah.” 

‘* How d’ye do, marm?” said Mr. Jennings, 
with a solemn bow. 

Sarah Eastbell was very like Sarah Eastbell’s 
ghost as she looked from one to another, and 
tried hard to raise a smile, without success. 

“*Can’t you find the girl a seat instead of star- 
ing at her?” said Lucy, sharply, to her brother, 
who immediately tendered her his own chair, 
and began to put away his fire-works. 

‘You have been ill,” said Reuben to his 
cousin, as she sat down wearily. ‘‘ How’s that ?” 

“Not ill exactly. A little weak, perhaps,” 
answered Sarah. ‘‘I shall be better in a minute.” 

‘*T am very glad that you have found her, 
Lucy,” said Reuben to Miss Jennings, who was 
untying her bonnet strings in rather a violent 
manner; ‘‘ you will let me thank you for all the 
trouble that you have taken ?” 

Lucy shook her head emphatically. 

**T never cared for people’s thanks,” she an- 
swered. 

‘¢She has been very good to me,” Sarah East- 
bell murmured. ‘I made a mistake when I 
thought her very hard ; but my life’s been pretty 
well all mistakes, I think.” 

‘¢There’s plenty of time before you,” said Reu- 
ben; ‘‘why, life is only just commencing: you're 
not an old fellow like me, who has worn out life 
and all his hopes in it.” - 

‘*Don’t mind him,” said Lucy Jennings, as 
the great dark eyes were upturned to Reuben 
with much wonderin them. ‘“ He talks like that 
at times, and for no reason.” 

‘* Perhaps it’s a way that I have,” said Reu- 
ben. ‘‘And now, how did Miss Jennings find 

ou?” 
4 ‘*You are not going to worry her into a long 
statement to-night,” said Lucy, interfering. 
‘*Can’t you see that she is ill?” 

‘The young woman would like a drop of 
whisky, perhaps,” said John, suddenly producing 
the bottle from the cupboard in which he had 
put away his Roman candles. 

“You can’t think of any thing but whisky,” 
cried his sister, acrimoniously. ‘‘ Lock your poi- 
son up, and be quiet.” : 

‘Mr. Reuben, perhaps you—” 

“No, thank you, John.” 

*¢ Well, as it is out, perhaps a thimbleful will 
not do me any harm,” he said, as though some 
invisible being had pressed him very earnestly 
not to put it away without tasting it. He filled 
a small glass, and drank off its contents, and Sa- 
rah Eastbell turned to Reuben. 

‘¢ T don’t want any money,” she said, with sud- 
den alacrity. 

‘* Well, I haven’t asked you to take any,” he 
answered, laughingly. 

‘*She wants rest,” muttered Lucy Jennings. 

‘*T don’t want rest—only a few hours, that is,” 
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said Sarah, correcting herself; ‘‘and then I hope 
to set off.” 

** Set off!” repeated Reuben; ‘‘ where?” 

*‘To Worcester,” answered Sarah. ‘I have 
been thinking of what you said to me at Potter’s 
Court, and when Tom and his wife left me in the 
jurch—they went away in the night while I was 
asleep, as if they had grown suddenly afraid of 
me—I came to this place, and—” 

¢¢ And I sent you away,” added Lucy, as Sa- 
rah Eastbell paused. ‘* That was one of my mis- 
takes. Weall make them. Go on.” 

*¢T wanted you to take me down to Worcester, 
then,” she said to Reuben, ‘‘ to stand by me, as 
‘ou promised that you would, being a good man.’ 

“My dear girl, I am a very bad man. Ask 
Lucy. 

Miss Jennings frowned, and would not see the 

joke. 

“¢ And if you will take me to-morrow—early 
—I should like it,” she continued, speaking with 
some amount of difficulty. ‘‘I can’t do very 
well without you, Sir, or else I would. Be- 
sides—” 

‘*Go on.” 

“¢ Besides, I want you to have the five pounds.” 

“¢ What five pounds?” asked Reuben ; ** that 
I gave your grandmother when—” 

“Oh no—not that,” said Sarah, ‘‘but to pay 
that one back, and part of which we were obliged 
to spend. There’ 8 five pounds reward offered for 
me, you know, and you must claim that, for it’s 
through you I’m giving myself up. I shall say 

ou have caught me, and—” 

*¢ Here! hold hard—that will do; no more of 
your highly colored fictions, Cousin Sar ah; it’s 
time you gave them up, at any rate,” he cried. 
“ And as for the blood-money, upon my honor, 
you turn me to goose-flesh at the thought of it.” 

‘¢ Why shouldn’t you have the money as well 
as any body else ?” said Sarah, reflectively. 

“‘ Suppose we argue the case in the morning ‘i 

‘* As we goto Worcester ?” said Sarah ; ‘‘ very 
well. This good woman who traced me to-day 
thinks it would be right to tell the truth, but, oh! 
T can’t tell grandmother. You will break it to 
her, in your best way, won’t you?” 

“ Well, yes.’ 

“ And I'may rest here to-night or -aitng to 
Lucy Jennings again. 

“You will share my bed,’ 

‘¢ And in the morning— » 

*¢ ‘Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,’” 
quoted Lucy, solemnly, ‘‘ and the evil thoughts, 
the evil judgment, born of this day we will keep 
from the better days to come, with God to help 
us in the effort.” 

She looked at Reuben, as if he had had a share 
in the evil thoughts and judgment of that day, 
and was not wholly blameless, and then passed 
from the room to a little kitchen beyond, where 
she was heard striking matches so energetically 
that her brother stood upon tiptoe, and peered 
through the glass door which divided them. 

‘* Be careful, Lucy,” he called out; ‘‘ there’s a 
tub of preparation under the dresser, and you 
might blow us all up in a minute.” 

‘*Tidn’t I say the next time you put your 
rubbish here, instead of in the powder-shed, I’d 
throw it into the garden ?” cried Lucy. 

**You certainly mentioned something of the 
kind; butasit was late, [thought— By George, 
she’s done it!” 

The opening of an outer door, and the clatter- 
ing of something heavy along the gravel-path 
beyond, was significant of Lucy's being as good 
as her word ; and John Jennings, with his mouth 
half-way open, listened for a while, and then 
moved toward the kitchen. 

“ As it may rain in the night, I think I'll put 
it under shelter, if you'll excuse me for a mo- 
ment,” he said, with great politeness, as he with- 
drew. 

Reuben turned to his second cousin. 

“You are not well, Sarah. How have you 
been living since we met last ?” 

““T have been starving almost,” said Sarah. 
‘Tom deserted me. He was afraid of me, and 
ran away, after that night.” 

“When you saved my life, perhaps.” 

**Oh, not so bad as that,” said Sarah; ‘* Tom 
would not have hurt you: he’s only talk! But 
that coining gang down stairs—I was afraid of 
them.” 


’ said Lucy. 


She shivered at what might have happened, 
Reuben thought, until she kept on shivering, and 
put one thin hand suddenly to her chin, to stop 
her teeth from chattering. 

“You are cold.” 

“A little cold—it’s the damp cellar, where a 
poor old woman let me rest last night, that’s done 
it. I shall be better to-morrow.” 

**You must have food.” 

Sarah Eastbell turned pale at the suggestion. 

“Don’t talk of food, please. That good friend 
of yours made me have something to eat and 
drink a little while ago, and it has nearly killed 
me. How good she is, Sir!” 

“*Yes, I begin to think so,” muttered Reuben. 

“*Tf you knew how they love her down the 
dark streets where such as I live!” 

“Used to live,” said Reuben, correcting her ; 
‘that’s all gone by now. 

**This is beginning again—isn’t it?” 

““Yes—a new beginning!” 

“ Opening with a prison, that’s the worst of 

” said Sarah; ‘‘ for they won’t believe me, it 
isn't likely. And then afterward—and it’s not 
long for the first offense, I have heard Tom say— 
there’s life again at St. Oswald’s, if the commit- 
tee will let me go to grandmother.” 

“* And then Tom again—sneaking round for 
money, when he thinks that you have any.’ 

“Poor Tom!” said Sarah, to our hero’s sur- 
prise, ‘‘ he only came when he w as hard up. For 
he has a high spirit, Mr. Reuben.” 

“Very. Iam afraid that it is high enough to 
hang him presently. ‘There, don’t look angry ; 
it’s only my private opinion, and he’s not worth 





defending. Hasn’t he run away from you?— 
thank Heaven.” 

** Hecouldn’t trust me,” she said, despondent- 
ly—‘‘ not even Tom!” she cried. 

** Haven't I trusted you—always ?” 

The girl looked at him strangely. 

** Ah! I shall be never able to understand 
you, Sir. And yet I have tried hard too.” 

‘* Well—do you trust me?” 

** God bless you—yes !” 

She would have seized his hands and raised 
them to her lips in a spasmodic burst of grati- 
tude, but he evaded the compliment, and began 
walking up and down the little room. 

**You must remember that we are relations, 
Sarah—that you have a claim upon me,” he said, 
lightly ; ‘‘it’s no use looking at this seriously. 
I’m a comic sort of man—fond of my joke, and 
with an objection to sentiment.” 

‘* You tell a great many stories, like me,” said 
his cousin, sadly; ‘‘I suppose that it is in the 
family, and we can’t help it.” 

““Tf you were not looking so woe-begone, I 
should set that down for ‘ chaff,’” said Reuben, 
pausing. 

‘* Just now you said you were a bad man. As 
if I didn’t know better than that!” 

‘“ Ah! you are a knowing young woman.” 

‘*Grandmother told me all about you—and 
your father.” 

‘* What do you know about my father?” 

‘“‘That you and he didn’t agree very well, 
though you were both excellent men.” 

‘* It’s an excellent world when you thoroughly 
know it,” said Reuben; ‘‘but then we never 
thoroughly know it, I am afraid.” 

Lucy entered at this juncture with a basin of 
gruel in her hand. 

‘*How you two have been talking! Didn’t 
the doctor tell you to keep yourself quiet ?” said 
she to Sarah. 

‘*T have so much to say now,” she replied. 

‘* What do you mean by the doctor?” asked 
Renben. 

‘**She fainted away in the street, and I took 
her to the nearest doctor’s,” Lucy explained. 

**T am used to fainting—it’s weakness caused 
by growing too fast, they say,” said Sarah. 

** Yes, I remember: you do faint,” said Reu- 
ben, with a laugh; but the big dark eyes only 
regarded him gravely. That was the second 
joke of his which had fallen flatly that evening. 

‘*Bid your cousin good-night,” said Lucy, 
‘and we'll go up stairs.” 

‘* And in the morning we must leave early, 
please,” said Sarah. 

‘*In the morning we will arrange that,” Reu- 
ben replied. 

“Thank you. Good-night, Sir.” 

“You need not ‘Sir’ me quite so much, 
cousin,” said Reuben; ‘“‘ it’s a deferential meth- 
od of address that makes me blush, and blush- 
ing is not good for me. Good-night, Sarah. 
Good-night, Lucy.” 

‘*T shall be down again presently,” said Lucy, 
meaningly. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
WARNINGS. 

RevBen took this last remark of Lucy’s as a 
hint to remain, and went into the garden to see 
what had become of John Jennings. He found 
that gentleman reclining in an angle of one of 
the most tumble-down summer-houses that had 
been ever constructed, placidly smoking his long 
pipe, apart from the turmoil of Hope Lodge. 

‘*T have been looking for you, John,” Taken 
said, as he took a seat near him. 

‘How is she now ?” asked John. 

‘* She is very weak and low, but a night’s rest 
will do her good.” 

‘*T have known twenty nights’ rests only 
make her worse.” 

‘*Of whom are you speaking ?” 

“oLaey.. 

** Oh!—Lucy.” 

‘*Tf she was only a little bit more patient—if 
she took things easily and smoothly—what a 
difference it would make! She has upset half 
that preparation, Mr. Reuben.” 

“You should not have kept it in the kitchen,” 
said Reuben, siding with Lucy for once. 

‘Who would have thought of her lighting a 
fire at this time of night ?—but then that poor 
girl was ordered gruel, certainly. Will you 
have some whisky ?” 

‘““What! have you brought the bottie out 
here ?” 

**No, but I can soon fetch it. So far as I am 
concerned, I limit myself strictly to one glass 
after supper—unless I have a friend with me— 
and yet Lucy says I’m a fuddler.” 

‘‘Lucy is a trifle hasty, that’s all,” said Reu- 
ben; ‘‘but I'll never say a word against that 
brave woman again—never in all my life, John, 
if I can help it. She’s a sister to be proud of.” 

‘* Ah! and she’d make a good wife too,” said 
John, mildly and suggestively. 

“That she would.” 

** A very good wife. I should be glad to see 
her married to a respectable young man.” 

‘* Yes—or an elder of her chapel, or the min- 
ister, or somebody that’s very good to match. 
So should I.” 

** Ahem !—would you indeed ?” 

John Jennings was quietly surprised. It was 
one of his idiosyncrasies to consider that Reuben 
was secretly fond of his sister. This idea was 
constantly receiving a severe shock, which, how- 
ever, he recovered from speedily. 

se "And now, John, to business.” 

** Business—what business ?” asked John. 

‘*How much ready money can you lend me 
till next Saturday, when the ‘screw’ from the 
Trumpet turns up?” 

‘*Ready money, did you say? Bless my 
heart!” exclaimed John, ‘‘I haven't seen any 
for weeks,” 





“*That’s awkward. I'm going to Worcester 
to-morrow with my cousin.’ 

‘*'There’s a great-coat of mine I sha’n’t want 
till the winter, Mr. Reuben—and there’s six sil- 
ver tea-spoons up stairs,” he added—‘‘and you 
are very welcome to the eight-day clock, 
which they'll always lend five shillings on— 
and there'’s—” 

Reuben Culwick’s hand fell like a thunder-clap 
on John Jennings’s shoulder, and startled the 
pipe from his mouth to the ground, where it 
shivered into fifty pieces. 

**T thought as much, you secretive old tor- 
toise,” cried Reuben: ‘‘you’re hard up, and 
keeping it to yourself, and I can only get at the 
truth in this way. Now how much can I lend 
you?—for it’s no use going on like this any 
longer.” 

‘*Then you're not hard up ?” 

**I'm as rich as a Jew. I have got an ac- 
count at the Lambeth Savings-Bank—I am pos- 
itively rolling in wealth. What shall it be? A 
hundred thousand pounds till I see you again, 
or three or four sovereigns till the Saxe-Gotha 
stumps up ?” 

John Jennings was silent for a while, although 
he sat and sniffed at the night air in a curious 
and excitable way. Presently he put his arm 
before his eyes with a faint, ‘‘ Excuse me,” and 
finally said, in a low, nervous treble, 

‘*Tt’s like you, Mr. Reuben. You are always 
thoughtful of us, when I try hard not to think. 
Times are slackish, and I’m a baby in them. I 
know I am, but I can’t very well help it. If 
three pounds will not inconvenience you just 
now, it will be something like a godsend.” 

‘** Here they are. 

**T get plenty of credit in my own particular 
business, of course, for I am a well-known man,” 
said John, after thanking his lodger heartily, 
and stowing the sovereigns away in his pocket ; 
“but Lucy will pay for every thing for the house. 
It’s a good habit too—I don’t blame her in the 
least.” 

‘*No—I wouldn't.” 

““Mr. Splud’s benefit will fetch me straight 
again ; I am the first man he will pay, he says.” 

‘*That’s kind of him, if he means it.” 

‘* Splud’s a very well-meaning man,” asserted 
Mr. Jennings. 

“And keeps on ordering fire- works — eh, 
John ?” 

**He has given me an excellent order for his 
benefit,” said John, cheerfully, “Sand he tells me 
that he has sold a heap of tickets.” 

“*Then I would ask for my money before the 
fire-works are let off.” 

“Oh! I couldn’t do that,” said John, ‘ that— 
that would only lead to words, and hurt the 
man’s feelings. He will pay—depend upon it, 
Mr. Reuben, thatshe will pay me every farthing.” 

The figure of Lucy Jennings emerged from 
the shadows, and came toward them. 

** What have you two men to arrange so con- 
fidentially between you, that you get away from 
the house?” said Lucy, querulously, as she ad- 
vanced. 

**T came here for coolness,” said John in re- 
ply, and Reuben Culwick did not offer any rea- 
son for his change of locality. 

“*T suppose you had something to say that you 
did not wish me to hear,” said Lucy. ‘‘ You need 
not trouble me with excuses, John—I know what 
they are worth.” 

** How is Sarah Eastbell now ?” asked Reuben, 
by way of diversion. 
ad pe have left her trying to slewp, but she will 
ai 

“*A good night’s rest is necessary before her 
journey.” 

“To Worcester, you mean ?” said Lucy. 

**Yes; I shall take her down to Worcester 
to-morrow. I think that it is the best and wisest 
step, and that it will be easy to get her off when 
the facts are clearly stated.” 

** You don’t see that she is going to be ill?” 

‘* Tll!—did the doctor say so ?” 

‘* He said that she was very weak, and that I 
must be careful of her.” 

‘* What is the matter with her?” 

**She has undergone great mental excitement, 
and endured much priv: ation,’ * said Lucy, ‘‘ and 
it is an utter break-down.” 

**T don’t see it,” cried Reuben. 

** We will wait till to-morrow. I thought that 
I would warn you to-night—as you are so very 
fond of this cousin—that you can not go to 
Worcester yet a while,” said Lucy. 

““*As I am so very fond of this cousin,’’ 
quoted Reuben—“‘ poor second cousin, with pi 
my immense affection to rely upon at the turn- 
ing-point of her miserable existence.” 

“She can rely on her God,” said Lucy. 

**T wouldn’t, Lucy—I really wouldn’t to-night 
go on in that kind of way,” pleaded her feeble 
brother. 

“She can rely on you too, Lucy, unless your 
interest in her has died out with your rescue,” 
said Reuben. ‘ 

‘** We shall see,” said Lucy, evasively. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
ALL THE NEWS. 


Miss JENNINGS was right in her judgment. 
Sarah Eastbell did not go to Worcester the next 
day—did not remember her promise to accom- 
pany her cousin Reuben—did not know even the 
man with the big beard who leaned over the bed- 
side and called her by her name 

The crisis had come, and Sarah Eastbell had 
a battle to fight with brain- -fever, or with a strange 
delirium which was akin to it. When she came 
back to herself, she lay as powerless as Grand- 
mother Eastbell at St. Oswald’s, of whom she 
first thought, along with the fleeting fancy that 
she was in one of the wings of the almshouses, 
and that the old woman was not far away. A 





fortnight had “cain then, and the face of the 
nurse had almost died out of her memory. 

“‘ How—is—grandmother ?” she asked, with 
difficulty, and pausing at each word. 

‘* She is well.” 

** Will— you — tell—her—that—I'm—better, 
please ?” 

“You” 

Sarah Eastbell remained satisfied with the 
promise, and was silent for a while. She slept 
a great deal that day and the next, and ate but 
little, and it was doubtful whether the complete 
prostration which followed would not terminate 
the odd life of Second-cousin Sarah. 

The woman who attended upon her, and who 
she began to recollect was the fire-work-maker’s 
sister, was kinder than she had ever been, and 
watched her with great gravity of interest as she 
hovered on the border land of life and death. 

Lucy talked to her also with a strange earnest- 
ness of those divine truths which are not to be 
dwelt upon in the pages of a story-book, and 
Sarah Eastbell listened with reverence. 

** You think that I am going to die?” she said 
once. 

Miss Jennings never evaded a fact, but she 
was more considerate than it was her habit to be, 
when she replied, 

**T would be prepared, at all events.” 

‘I’m not afraid,” said Sarah Eastbell. ‘‘I 
have not done any one harm, and this life is not 
worth stopping in—is it ?” 

**T don’t know,” answered Lucy: 
mystery, Sarah.” 

** You don’t value it, I think.” 

**If I could change places with you, I would.” 

** And yet you have a brother to look after, 
just as I have my grandmother,” said Sarah. 
**Oh, poor grandmamma! I wonder how you 
are, and if you think of me at times!” 

**You will know all about her soon. 
cousin Reuben returns to-morrow.” 

‘* Has he been there ?” 

“© Yes.” 

** What a good man he is!” exclaimed Sarah. 
“Tt isn’t like men, I fancy, to think of other peo- 
ple so much as he does.” 

** He ts strange.’ 

**T said that he was good, 
sistently. 

‘**T hope he is,” answered Lucy Jennings. 

**Oh, [am sure he is!” cried the invalid, with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘I wish that I could be suddenly 
very beautiful and very rich.” 

“Tt is not a good wish,” 
why ?” 

**T would marry Cousin Reuben.” 

“You lying there, and talking of marriage!” 

“If I died, he would have my money; if I 
~~ I would try—oh, so hard!—to make him 
happ 

" You’ re not fit for him, and never will be,” 
said Lucy, more snappish than she had been hith- 
erto; ‘‘and this is very foolish talk.” 

‘* What is very foolish talk?” said a deep voice 
without the door; and both women colored, and 
the elder one rose from her chair in her surprise. 

** May I come in and see the invalid | as 

‘* Heis back a day before his time,” said Lucy. 
‘* May he come in ?” She said to Sarah. 

“* Yes, to be sure,” answered the sick girl. 

Reuben Culwick advanced on tiptoe into the 
room, and walked to the bedside of his cousin, 
whose face brightened at the sight of him. 

She was very weak, and could not reach her 
hand toward him, but there was a faint smile of 
welcome on her wan face. There was a great 
contrast between the vigorous ruddy health of 
the man fresh from the country, and this fading, 
fluttering life before him. 

Reuben Culwick regarded the invalid intently 
behind the smile with which he masked the shock 
that her weakness gave him. He had been com- 
pelled to leave London to report on a stormy 
election in the country, and he had hardly ex- 
pected to find her strong and well, though he had 
been more sanguine of ultimate results than he 
was at that moment of his return. 

“Well, Sarah—better, I hope?” he said, in 
the cheeriest voice.he could assume. 

Sarah smiled faintly, and shook her head. 

‘* Oh yes, you are,’ "said Reuben, confidently: 

** you have got your wits Back, although you 
have been talking foolishly to ‘Lucy. May I 
inquire the subject of conversation ?” 

**No, you mayn’t,” answered Lucy. 

“I will tell you to-morrow, if I am worse,” 
said Sarah; ‘‘ to-day you have news for me.” 

**'To be sure I have. What a blockhead I am!” 

**Ts it good news ?” 

**Do you think that I would bring bad news 
all the way from Worcester?” he said, laugh- 
ing—‘‘ that I wouldn’t have left it behind me, or 
dropped it out of window before reaching Hope 
Lodge?” 

‘* Go on, please,” said Sarah, anxiously. 

**T went across country after writing my arti- 
cle for the Trumpet—by-the-way, the Trumpet is 
getting on in the world, Lucy, and there are 
signs in the air of an increase of wage for R. C. 
—end reached Worcester yesterday afternoon.” 

** And saw grandmother ?” 

‘* Who was as lively asacricket. By George, . 
if she wasn’t toddling about the court-yard, and 
bullying Mother Muggeridge for not putting her 
kettle on to boil!’ 

** Who had dressed her, then Ya 

**Miss Holland, I hear.” 

“That i is another friend I had almost forgot- 
ten,” said Sarah. ‘‘ Well?” 

Well—I told her that you were staying at 
Hope Lodge with me and the Jenningses, for 
change of air—that you had not been very well, 
but that I should bring you down to Worcester 
shortly.” 

‘You should not have said that,” said Sarah 
—‘‘and yet I should like to be taken to Worces- 
ter if I die,” she added, thoughtfully. 

‘* But you are not going to die,” said Reuben, 
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quickly ; ‘‘don’t get that into your head, for 
Heayen’s sake!” 

‘*For Heaven’s sake it may be as well to think 
of ‘it a little,” said Lucy Jennings, gravely. 

Reuben Culwick did not dispute the assertion, 
but he moved about the room uneasily, as if dis- 
posed to do so. Suddenly he stopped. 

** Yes, you are right, Lucy,” he said. _ ‘* Sarah 
is a brave little woman who will not fret herself 
to death over the worst, and who will get strong 
if she can.” 

‘* What do you call the worst?” asked Lucy. 

**T'll tell you some other time—this is not a 
eg for argument,” answered Reuben, evasive- 

ly; ‘* besides, I haven’t quite done with my news 
et.—Sarah, do you remember that bad sovereign 
‘om asked you to change at the grocer’s for him ?” 

** Ah, yes!” 

** Well, I have been to the grocer’s—I have 
stated the matter with lucidity and eloquence—I 
have appealed to the grocer’s feelings—I have 
made him shed tears over his own sugar—and he 
says that rather than prosecute, after my: gen- 
tlemanly explanation, he'll see the-authorities at 
the— . Ahem! how warm it is to-day, Lucy!” 

** Mr. Giles does not think that I tried to pass 
bad money now ?” cried Sarah. 

**Not a bit of it. And after my statement, 
Sarah, I went round to the police station, and 
threatened every body, from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the inspector on duty, with libel, if 
they did not take down their absurd bills about 
you. I told them that the grocer had discovered 
his mistake in making the charge—that he with- 
drew it—that it was even a splendid sovereign, 
considering ‘of what stuff it was composed—and 
the inspector made a handsome apology, and ask- 
ed to shake hands with me.” 

‘*T don’t see the necessity for this gross exag- 
geration,” said Lucy, severely. 

“But I do. Why, Second-cousin Sarah’s 
laughing—almost.—Aren’t you ?” 

‘*T am very grateful for the trouble that you 
have taken,” said Sarah, ‘‘and I feel very happy 
now.’ 

‘Then [Il leave you with those sensations to 
get strong upon.” 

Lucy followed him from the room. 

‘*You are in high spirits to-day, Mr. Reuben,” 
she said; ‘‘is there any reason for it?” 

‘Only that I am_at home again—that the 
Penny Trumpet is blowing itself. into public fa- 
vor, and knowing people say that it’s my doing 
—that all’s well every where.” 

‘* Even there?” asked Lucy, indicating by a 
gesture the room which she had quitted. 

‘* Yes, I hope so.” 

‘*T think that she will die.” 

‘*T'll not believe it.” 

**Tt is best for her that she should, rather than 
face the cruel world again.” 

“The world may change for her—we have 
helped to change it in our little way already,” 
said Reuben. 

‘*You have gone a strange way to work, at 
any rate.” 

‘** Ah! you don’t admire my style, that is all.” 

**You should keep your flippant style of nar- 
rative for the novel that you can’t sell.” 

** Now, confound it, Luey—” 

But Lucy had gone back into the room after 
that extremely ill-natured remark, without wait- 
ing for Reuben Culwick’s protest. 

Reuben went into his own apartment, and 
walked up and down with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and his hat on the back of his head. 

**What an ill-tempered, aggravating, sharp- 
tongued, good-hearted Christian porcupine that 
woman is!” he muttered. ‘* For the novel that 
I can’t sell, indeed !—that is the unkindest cut 
of all. Something must be wrong down stairs, 
or Sarah has tired her too much, or Tots has 
been up to her larks while I have been away. 
Now where's my little fairy who brightens up 

this fire-work establishment, and never gives a 
disappointed man a hard word? What have 
they done with ‘ots to-day, I wonder ?” 

He went down stairs, where was John Jen- 
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* nings up to his eyes in powder, 





and colored fire, and ‘‘ lengths,” 
the picture of a busy man. 

-** Well, weren’t they glad to 
see you ?” exclaimed John, with- 
out leaving off his work. 

**Glad to see me—they have 
been laughing their heads off, es- 
pecially Lucy. What’is all this 
work ?—for Splud ?” ; 

“cc Yes ”» 


‘**Hasn’t his benefit come off, 
then ?” 

‘*Oh: yes, with immense suc- 
cess. This is for a repetition 
féte. The big devices and the 
fiery pigeon business were very 
much admired.” 

“And you got your money ?” 

‘* What a man you are, Mr. 
Reuben, to think about money !” 
said John, with a cracked little 
laugh. ‘‘I have some of it.” 

** How much ?” 

‘*He paid me seven pounds 
off the account, and he will settle 
for the lot presently. And that 
reminds me that I owe you—” 

-*€ We'll talk of that in a day or 
two,” said Reuben, impatiently. 
‘*'Where’s ‘Tots ?” 

‘*'Tots—why, up stairs.” 

‘*T haven’t seen her.” 

‘* She doesn’t go into the back- 
room, for fear of disturbing your 
cousin. But she plays in your 
apartments, and Lucy looks in, 
and makes sure that she is no 
up to mischief.” 

‘*She is not in my room,” said 





Reuben, turning somewhat pale at the mere pos- 
sibility, of a new trouble approaching him. 

‘* Perhaps she is in mine.” 

‘*Go and see,” said Reuben, peremptorily. 

‘*Certainly,” said John Jennings, ‘and I'll 
bring her down with me. Keep an eye on the 
shop, please; and you'll find some whisky in 
the cupboard, if you would like a little refresh- 
ment after your long journey.” 

Reuben did not answer. When John Jennings 
had gone, he, without any regard to the business 
interests, took a turn round the back garden, and 
then walked to the front of the house, and stood 
looking up and down the street with grave in- 
tentness. Presently John and his sister came 
out together, white and scared, and joined him 
on the pavement. 

**She’s gone! By Heaven, you have lost 
her!” he exclaimed. 

‘*Tt’s—it’s very strange,” said John, ‘‘ but we 
can’t find her any where.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





EVENING TOILETTE. 


HIS stylish evening toilette, combining pink, 
white, and yellow, is of pink silk trimmed 
with bands of white faille embroidered with gar- 
lands of tea-roses in the new tufted work. The 
demi-trained skirt has side pleating in front, with 
a box-pleated flounce on the back and sides, 
The pouf over-skirt is shorter behind, and 
trimmed with an embroidered band. A gar- 
land of artificial tea-roses hangs like a sash be- 
hind, and a similar one heads the flounce. Low 
round waist with white silk bretelles and loops. 
Necklace and bracelets of amber beads. Pink 
and rose ostrich tips in the hair, and a tea-rose 
cluster. White kid gloves. 
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CRIMEAN SKETCHES. 


HEN the Crimea was annexed to Russia, 

the Empress Catherine ordered an expe- 
dition to survey the Bay of Akhtiar on the south- 
west coast, where there was a small Tartar vil- 
lage. The expedition having reported favorably 
of its capabilities, the construction of a military 
harbor was resolved upon, and barracks, store- 
houses, a hospital, and a navy-yard were built, 
the materials used in their construction being the 
historical stones of the ancient city Khersonesus. 
In 1784 the Empress ordered the port to be 
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named Sebastopol, or the Sacred City. Under 
the fostering care of successive emperors, Sebas- 
topol became one of the finest military harbors 
in Europe, and hence became the chief arena of 
the gigantic struggle between Russia and the 
allied powers in 1854-55. At the present time 
the town contains about eight thousand inhabit- 
ants, and beyond its houses begin the ruins of 
its fortifications and batteries, the trenches of its 
besiegers, and their exploded mines. The Mal- 
akoff ‘Tower, the Great Redan, and Little Re- 
dan, were once ‘‘ familiar as household words” 
in our mouths, but for the present we will pass 


THE ENTRANCE TO 


THE ENGLISH BURIAL-GROUND, CATHCART'S HILL. 


them without notice, and cross in a ferry-boat 
to the north side of the town, where stands the 
Russian cemetery, the most prominent object 
in which is a huge gray pyramid (one hun- 
dred and five feet high), surmounted by a cross 
raised to the memory of the troops who fell in 
defense of the city. ‘The interior of the pyra- 
mid is converted into a chapel, where prayers 
are offered up for the repose of the souls. Our 
illustration represents a painting of ‘‘ The Last 
Judgment” over the entrance. On the terrace 
in front are some large guns taken from the 
Turks at Balaklava. The cemeteries and memo- 
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THE RUSSIAN MONUMENT—SEBASTOPOL. 


rials of the allies number about one hundred and 
thirty in all, and are on the ground which ex- 
tends from Sebastopol to Balaklava, and from 
Kamiesch to the Tchernaya. One of the most 
important of these cemeteries is that at Cath- 
cart'’s Hill (represented in our sketch). This, 
from its commanding position, is distinguisha- 
ble for many miles both by sea and land. 

The ancient city of Khersonesus, which was 
built 700 years before the Christian era, lies 
about three miles from Sebastopol. Near the 
modern church of Khersonesus is a small mon- 
astery dedicated to St. Vladimir, and within a 
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short distance of the monastery is the French 
cemetery. The French collected the remains 
of all their slain and deposited them here. Near 
the cemetery is Bracker’s House, the head-quar- 
ters of the British army, and in which Lord Rag- 
lan died. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Naxogsstry awp Orners.—We are sorry for you, but 
are unable to assist you in obtaining employment. 

8. E. T.—Kid false necks are a wretched mockery, 
only fit for wax dolls, and we advise you to banish all 
thoughts of them, and to eschew low-necked dresses 
if you are not content with the charms bestowed on 
you by nature. We certainly don’t know where you 
can buy one, and should have conscientious scruples 
about telling you if we did. 

Ame.tia Wiison.—You can order the book from any 
retail bookseller. 

Kartiz C. V.—The registration of one’s wife as lady 
is in most exceptionable taste. Not so with an invita- 
.tion to a hop addressed to Mr. —— and lady, which 
leaves him at liberty to invite some other lady in case 
his wife does not wish to accompany him. 

Mrs. A. G. 8.—If you have informed your acquaint- 
ances that you have a friend visiting you, and invited 
them to call on her, they ought either to ask for her as 
well as yourself, or to refrain from calling while she is 
at your house, as their neglect to do so implies a dis- 
inclination to make her acquaintance. When, how- 
ever, they have not been explicitly notified of her 
presence, you should introduce her to your callers, 
taking it for granted that they will like to know your 
guests. 

R. D. P.—A man’s house is his castle, and if he in- 
sists on spending the evenings in the parlor in his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, there is no law to prevent him 
but the law of good taste. But, to be logical, he should 
stand by his principles, and neither apologize for his 
dress nor retire to put on his coat should visitors come 
in. Except in case of sickness, we think a dressing- 
gown as much out of place in a parlor of an evening 
a8 a wash-stand would be. 

Maxix.—Yonr fifty-cent stamp is counterfeit.—Use 
candle-wick for piping cord, and soft foundation mus- 
lin for lining bias bands. 

Aoonttz.—Instead of navy blue alpaca at $1 25 a 
yard, get navy blue cashmere at the same price, for 
your winter dress. Sixteen yards will be an abun- 
dance. Make with double-breasted tight redingote. 
As you failed to give your name and address, we can 
not send your pattern. Do not use very large buttons, 
as they have already lost favor. Let your skirt just 
touch the ground, and provide rings and tape for 
shortening it when in the street. French dresses are 
not lined, but a cambric lining makes the skirt warm- 
er and more durable. 

Mrs. Lewis.—Get white cony fur sacques and tur- 
bans for your little girls) White and colored merino 
stockings, crimson and blue, will be worn by little 
girls. Use seal or else plucked otter fur to trim a boy’s 
cloak. Make the blue cashmere with a little polo- 
naise. Wave the child’s short hair, comb it back from 
the face, and tie with a ribbon fillet. 

Griswoip.—A fine black alpaca would look well 
made by demi-polonaise suit pattern. Put only two 
or three rows of side pleating upon it, as it is in bad 
taste te load alpaca with trimming. 

Mas. C. R. G.—Any of the dark fur trimmings de- 
ecr'bed in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 46, Vol. 
VL., will be suitable to trim your jacket in mourning 
—either black marten, fox, seal, or Astrakhan. 

Prrriexity.—The bottoms of skirts are bound with 
braid. Use the Demi-polonaise Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VI., for your best black silk. 

Carrir.—Make your black silk with a demi-polo- 
naise. Put side pleatings on the skirt and jet galloon 
with fringe on the demi-polonaise, 











* Tae Yourn’s Comranion, of Boston, is a thoroughly 
wide-awake paper, haviug among its contributors 
such writers as Prof. De Mille, Dr. I. I, Hayes, Ed- 
ward. Eggleston, Louisa M. Alcott, Sophie May, Mrs. 
Rebecca Harding Davis, and Mrs. Louisa Chandler 
Moulton. No writers more attractive in the country, 
and no publication for young people more enter- 
prising and useful.—[{Com.) 
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© Copyine Sy the means of the newly in- 
vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For snle by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Fo waiting, Loss, and Untimely Gra 
Hair consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond a NY. 








R. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 
Bond Street, cures all Scalp Diseases. 


R. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., New 
York, cures unnatural redness of the Nose or Face. 


BEARDSLEY’S PATENT SEWING-MACHINE 


NEEDLE-THREADER. 


Best thing out for use. Agents wanted, men and wom- 
en. Quick sales, big eee. Order Circular, or mail 50c. 
IXL Nervie Works, Ansonia, Conn. 


for sample. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies — tly executed by 

Mrs. C.G@, PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
D 8 samples sent for 26 cents. 


rese-good: 
PARIS HOVELTUES secetver 

RECEIVED. 
The Elegant ** PANSY Corset, the GRACKE=- 
FUL oreet, NEW BUSTLES, Embroidered 


Underwear, Undressed Kid Gloves, Fine Fans, and 
Goods. 


Gift 
Cc. DEVIN, 
1192 Broadway. 


A DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 









J. 
Under Sturtevant House, 





Embroidering Establishment is at No. 99 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co, 





C.G, GUNTHER’S SONS 
502-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 


H urs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 


H urs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced 
Prices. 


002-504 Broadway. 


TRICOPHEROUS 


Prevents the Hair from fallin; 












Sold by all Druggists. 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles, Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 


THE PATENT BUCKSKIN SUPPORTER 
c2 S 


Y— 











Exastio or Russer Banps; is a 
, ed, and fits the form perfectly. 

circular. D. C. HALL & CO., No. 44 West Broadway, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for Smith’s Perforated Buckskin 
Under-garments, and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 


DRESS ELEVATOR. 





Free by mail, 40c. each. 
with full directions. Call or send to . JOHN- 
SON, 267 Broadway, N. Y. AGENTS WANTED. 


SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. | 


ighteenth year. The Cheapest and 
ny ¥ 2 Folks’ Magazine 
ublished. A fine $2 
to ev: one ber. 








J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO. 
ang Wairat St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ALUMINOUS AND ORNAMENTAL 


BUILDING PAPER 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 
W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., F. N. DAVIS & CO., 
2 &8 College Place, N. Y. loit, Wis. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pourgav &Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 








THE STANDARD LOTTA 


cheapest Bustle in the market. The wear- F 
er = sit in any position whatever without bendin; 
or 


every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 11, 15,5 

18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes and 

styles. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 ™3 
hiteSt.,N.¥.3; &801 Race St., Phila. 4 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 
tion will removeall discol- 
sree gu Cae 
ea q 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Sotp at att Drveeists. 


THREE 


Best 2-Button Kid Glo $2 753 single pair 
sent, postpaid, $1. Also, a well aahectell Mo, of Rat 
lin and Dress- 


lon 
did Black Dress Silk, $1 i Silk 
\—worth 


ings. A 
25 yard. sewed § Black Silk 
Velvet, only $2 yard. double. Samples sent free. 


FINE FURS 


of every description at less than manufacturers’ prices. 
eav~ Send for Price-List. All goods selected therefrom 
sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 


*) 
©) 














ie | 
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Published Quarterly, at 25 cents a year. 
First No. for 1874 just issued. A German edition at 
same price. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


Important to Ladies.—tnrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
eg — accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will_be sent on mostet of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


The New Florence 
Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work backward and forward, or 
to the right and left, as the purchaser 

It has ‘been greatly IM- 
D & SIMPLIFIED, and is far 











better than any other machine now in 
the market. 7 FLORENCE SEWING= 

TH E cv THE LATEST, THE GREATEST, 

AND 
Ay mm BEST TUNE BOOK 702 
Price, $1.50. 
ABBA Per dozen $18 50. 
One Sample Copy, by Mail, $1.25. 
On, ‘ 

200 PIANOS» ORGANS, 
New and Second-hand, of First-class 
or on Instaliments, or for rent, in City or 
fouaty wy Financial Crisis, by 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 
York. Agents wanted for the sale of Waters? 
Celebrated Pianos, Concerto and Orches= 
tral Organs. Illustrated Catalogues 


MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 
Church Choirs of a1] Denominations. 
LEE & WALKER, 923 Obestnut Street, Philadelphis. 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, 
way, than ever before offered in New 
. Mailed. Great Inducements to the Trade. 





ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

Rin GALOUPEAD, 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 

turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 

Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 





REDUCED. : 
Union Adams & Co, 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c, 


637 BROADWAY. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 








alogue this catalogue 
wilt be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
oe has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


return pos 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, ~~. the 
leading Paris, Ber! mdon, and New York fashions. 
Each ent is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The ents represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
psttern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Hoos GooD 


Shaw & Eaton 


Are offering THE LATEST NOVELTIES in LACE 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, SCARFS, TIES, 
&c., at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

1105 BROADWAY, bet. 24th & 2th Sts., N. Y. 


Q4uee ee FREE!!—The Saturday 
Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
gives a beautiful Chromeo or large Steel En- 
graving to every yearly subscriber! Samples free! 


pyre meg ta NEW.—A Toy sent free for 15c. 
_Address TOY, 435 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














) ME. BURLETON, 21 Clinton Pla@e, near B’way, 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets. 
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BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a book 
of fort: pages mailed for FIFTY CENTS, 
by C. R RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 
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The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


ed to Flowers, Window Gardening, and Parlor Decorations. Ex- 
quisitely illustrated. Ladies will i 
home pictures of society and Amusements, with useful hints on 
housekeeping and Elegancies. 
Price $1 50 per year, including 8 Choice Chromos, 
“ $1 25 “ “ “ 1 “oe “ 


GET UP A CLUB. AGENTS W. 


. . 
Window Gardening. 
Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doors, 
Bsskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 250 Engrav- 
ice $1 50. 


Rose or Violet Tinted; your own initial. 
hly perfumed. Attractive Chromo on each Box. 
ox. 100 PAPE 
Stamp for List Free. 


“LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET,” 


! JUST THE PAPER FOR YOU!!! 


A beautiful NEW 


Send stamp for Specimen Copy (& Free. 
« Home Paper, devot- 


delighted with it. Delightful 


Price 25 cents on trial three months. 
ANTED. Premium List F.ee. 
A New Book, superbly illustra- 
ted, devoted to Culture of Plan 
with handsome illustrations o: 


gra 
Sent, postpaid, by mail. Book Stores have it, 


adies’ Cabinet Initial Note-Paper. 
Handsome present- 
RS AT CLUB RATES. ‘Send 
Address 


5 Beekman Street, Room 5, New York. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber tn the United States 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Harprr’s Magazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and HaReer’s 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, OF 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiv® 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

Inited States, is 24 cents & 
ae ar the We alan Ge egy year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in’Canada must send 24 cents for the 

Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the Uni 
tes postage. 


Sta 
ip may at any time. 
fied, it is understood that the subscrij 





In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers 1s prote: 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Dra 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For Apvertisine tv Hanprr’s WEEKLY ANP 
ARPER’S Bazak. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. ; 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displays 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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EHRICH'S. 





FURS! FURS FURS! FORS! 
Best and Cheapest in the Country. 


Our Furs are exclusively of our own manufacture, 
-and have all been made up with special attention to 
fineness of Fur and excellence of workmanship. Yet 
our saving of manufacturers’ — has been so large 
as to explain our fa valor Agi 

We cordially invite ladies to ) exmnine our Furs, and 
will always esteem it a pleasure to show them, whether 
they are ready to purchase or not. 

e allow no — Every article war- 
ranted as represente 


Ladies’ F'urs. 
Real Mink Sets, i very fine quality, at $33, $38, $40, 
$45, Ly and upward. 
Seal Sets, very beautiful, at $28, $30, $35, and 
upw 


od 
Real Lynx Sets, very ——<_ at $22, $25, $28. 
Seaien) Fox Sets at $20, worth $35. 
Special bargains in real Silver Fox, real Chinchilla, 
real Ermine, and real Grebe Sets. 
Black Polar Lynx Sets, beautiful muff and beautiful 
nal at $5 95. 
7 real Alaska Sable Sets at $10 45, $12, $15, 
e call special attention to these sets. 
peal Black Astrakhan Sets, good quality, fi 7 35. 
Black Marten Sets, very fine, at $8 50, 
English Seal Sets, lined and finished pi heey to real 
seal, at $i 3 sold ix at $15. 
Brown French Mink Sets, muff and boa, very best 
quit, at $5 75, $6 75. 
te French Ermine Sets, muff and boa, at $2 68, 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
In real Seal Sacques, real Nutria Sacques, real As- 
trakhan, and Iceland Lamb Sacques. 


Children’s E‘urs. 


The variety of our Misses’ and Children’s Furs is so 
very extensive that to enumerate them would be next 
to impossible. 

Children’s beautiful Coney Sets, —_ 1. boa,at$1 15. 
& Misses’ white Fox Sets, very fine, at 

Misses’ real Siberian Squirrel —— Ay 50 worth $5 50. 

Fg Coney Caps, best Fur, nicely lined, with head, 

wee and eartabs, at 48c.; sold every where at $1. 

Children’s white Coney Sacques, very best Fur, lined 
with quilted silk and pocket, at $4 89, for children 
from 2 to 4 years. Larger sizes proportionately cheap. 


For bharmcemin in Immense Variety. 
These goods have all been reduced 40 per cent. from 
former prices. 


2 z SS. 


wf We shall send these Toys to the coun- 
but only when prepaid. Goods not ea | 
sS sitlefactory can be returned, when the 
money will be immediately refunded. real | 
Wishing to reduce the immense stock of Toys which 
we have imported from Europe, and nid unwilling to 
interfere with other departments, we shall, on Monday, 
open our whole stock of Elegant Toys and Holiday 
Goods on the third floor, a them to the public 
without reserve. We shall offer t —) toys at less than 
they can be bought at wholesale. We very pressingly 
urge upon superintendents of Sunday-schools, asy- 
lums, &c., especially those who gave us their kind pat- 
ronage in 1872, to make their selections as soon as pos- 
sible. We will cheerful pack and hold the goods for 
them until wanted. All who wish to see the most 
novel and most br ot per productions in the realm 
of Santa Claus, and all who wish to bed the cheapest 
toys in the United States are cordially invited to pay a 
visit to our 


NEW TOY DEPARTMENT. 


eS EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS in Real 
Laces, Black Silks, Alpacas, Shawls, Cloaks, 
Dress Trimmings, &c., &c. 
We have just received the first two Prizes at the 
American Institute Fair for the superior quality of our 
ies’ and Infants’ Wear and Millinery Goods, and, 
therefore, feel warranted in calling the attention of 
jes to our superb assortment 0: 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


HATS, FEATHERS, FLOWERS, RIBBONS, 


and FULL TROUSSEAUX for LADIES, 
MISSES, AND INFANT 


We make a specialty of Fine Poms Underwear. 


Send for Fall Catalogue to 
KH RICH’S, 
a & 289 8th AVE., Near 24gh ST 













GREAT REDUCTIONS. 


: Im BLACK YAK LACES, BLACK YAK, : : : 

2 : with Jet; SPANISH, with Jet; FRENCH- : ; ; 

:  ! MADE WORSTED FRINGE, GIMP, Same : : : 

: : : Shade for Headings. «ed 
: (Ge Orders by eMail promptly filled. 


: MM iller Grant, 


No. 879 Broadway. 





eee reer errr eeerrreerrerr rrr) 


LEASANT and profitable emplo: 
can be had by taking subscri ptions for W omen 
“WHAT OMAN SHOULD KNOW.” 
A complete book on the og eg LA health, and life of 
women. Has sold ve can te and, as it is the only 
work of the kind ever written by a woman, is highly 
prized. Some lady agents have old over 500 copies 
cel i a the times, this book Will 
ange - a on le sheets and terms sent free, by 
TODD. & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


fame 165MarketSt 
ards 50cts, 

ee q. Auilerson. see 
Post paid by samples sent 


TRENCH EMBROIDERIES anv STAMPING.— 

V. Vicourovx, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand. Orders filled with care. We gry! of Mono- 
grams. MACHINES and Perforated PATTERNS. 
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OUR REDUCTIONS SUCCESSFUL!!! 





t= Constant Additions of New and Desirable 
Goods, at Prices.to Suit the Times! 





LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH ST-.; 
GRAND STREET AND CHRYSTIE, New York. 





A NEW PERFUME 


FOR THE 
Hawnvxexcu ler. 






G 








COLGATE & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 





New York House, No. 112 5th Ave. 


KN ABE =: Square, & Upright Pianos, 
» WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 
7 New York. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
POP ULAR PRICES. 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, & INFANTS’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 

MISSES’ CLOTH SACQUES. 

POPLIN, SERGE, AND SAILOR SUITS. 

FLANNEL, CASHMERE, and SILK WRAPPERS. 

INFANTS’ WALKING COATS and CLOAKS. 

COMPLETE WARDROBES FOR INFANTS. 


LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, in great variety, ready 
made and to order. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN CORSETS, &c. 


PARIS & CITY MADE GARMENTS, 
ALL GREATLY REDUCED, to close the season. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 
Are offering GREAT INDUCEMENTS in 


STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS, 
from $20 and upward. 


FILLED CENTRE SQUARE SHAWLS, 
$35 and upward. 
DOMESTIC AND SCOTCH WOOL LONG AND 
SQUARE SHAWLS, 
SQUARE, LONG ae ae PAISLEY SHAWLS, 
LONG and aes FRENCH CAMEL’S-HAIR 
STRIPED and TILLED SHAWLS, 
ALL GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 

SEAL SACQUES, MUFF, BOA, and CAP to matca. 
“* trimmed with Otter. 

LADIES os aunts SEAL CAPS, GLOVES, AND 

Cc 

SABLE, MINK, CHINCHILLA, ERMINE, BLACK 

MARTEN a and other sets. 

FUR TRIMMINGS. 

FUR ROBES. 

LADIES’ FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS, &c. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
UNDERWEAR, and HOSIERY, 


In great variety and at Very Low Prices. 


BROADWAY, cor. Nineteenth Street. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUITNo. 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Mg Be Didier gnachdekwawandsnas a 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 
—_ Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
ron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 18 
SLERVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... ** 15 
oa LAINE REDINGOTE WALKING a 


LOOSE ey DOUBLE - — PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT....... By 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. * 24 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- - 


Rio OS: ea rrr 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUPE sc ccccec * 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY re 

WE RNG Gl lea nisinc daccsiccncedecasdecces “3 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... Nai 
DEMI-POLONAISE Madey SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Square Front............. * 
Tee can DO BLE BREASTED RED- 

NGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... 45 
SINGLE-BRE ASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Pouf Walking Skirt... ........ce-seccccccsee “ 47 


DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and — Back Over-skirt and 


Long Walking Skirt..............cscceceeee bade 
DOLMAN DEML-TRAINED SUIT.. “ 48 
WATER- ahaeteed CLOAK, with “Cape “and — 

errr rer reatrr tyre 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS..............++05 “« 50 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust ‘Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


ew Harrre & Broruers will send either of the 
Sollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt ¢ of the price. 


ga Harrer's Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


L 
SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By Witi1iaM S. Pio- 
mez, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Til. 

HERVEY’S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Grorce Winrrep Hervey, 
M.A., Author of ‘Rhetoric of Conversation,” Prin- 
ciples of Convtesy,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Iv. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Tro 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. 
Nioo.as Pixs, U. 8S. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author’s own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





1. 

HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. By F. W. Ros- 
tnson, Author of “For Her Sake,” “Carry’s Con- 
fession,” ‘*No Man's Friend,” “Poor Humanity,” 
“Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8v0, Paper, 50 cents. 


2. 
HARPER’S LIBRARY EDITION OF WILKIE 
COLLINS'S NOVELS. Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
each. Other scctaee will be issued shortly. 


THE TWO WIDOWS. By Annie Tuomas, Author 
of ‘Denis Donne," “Called to Account,” “ Played 
Out,” ‘‘A Passion in Tatters," “The Dower House,” 
“ Maud Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


¢e~ Harper & Broruens will send any of their works 
by mail, postaye prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 








F lies at Factory price, and warrant 

Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
ag (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
n 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


tise U.S. Piano Co. 810 Broadway, N.Y. 
WORKING CLASS Weck Smpioyment at 


home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 
blepackage of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St. N.Y. 













Every baby must have it. Is THoROUGHLY 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen oe ‘avoids pins, peer ts circu- 
lation of ai 
and all meters wry: “children [are vir 

em. Made in smallest ; 
Soecamieiede by VEURERA DIAPER 
CO., 532 bai ay, Y. Sample mailed 

of $i. 








on receii Sold also b: Stewart, 
ner rd & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
d_ firs! Infants Clothing, Fancy and 


a 
Goods Stores. Ask for EU REA DIAPER; see they bear stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. Agents wanted. 


CUR YOUR HAIR.—A new Scientific Dis- 


covery. It can be done in 5 minutes. Particu- 
larsfree. Address SOUTHWESTERN Aagenoy,Carthage,Mo. 


A Mon’ and expenses to good Canvass- 

ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 

Samples free. C. M. Lintneton,Chicago. 

495 RA MONTH! 1 Horse and Carriage furnished. 
¢ 2) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


37 5 A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 
NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me. 




















of a 1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 
A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





The Giant, of the Monthlies. i" 


Methodist Quarterly Review. 


—__~__—. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME, WITH 
UNPARALLELED ATTRACTIONS. 


CIRCULATION OVER 135,000. 


—_—~—_—_. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1873, 


Conrents : 
THE WATER WAYS OF NEW YORE. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. 
GREEK NUN.—A.D. 450. 
AROUND LAKE LEMAN. By Ratrs Keerzr. 
With Nineteen Illustrations. 
THE ORGAN-GRINDER. (illustrated.) 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—II. Mennoorno anp 
Crear Lake. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 
With Eight Illustrations, 
THE LIVING LINK. By tux Avrnor or “Tue 
Doper Crus,” “Tur American Baron," Ero. 
Cuarrer VI. Walled in.—VII. A Parley with the 
Jailers.—VIII. Miss Plympton Baftled.—IX. Sir 
Lionel Dudleigh.—X. Leon.—XI. Lucy. 
With Three Illustrations. 
THE PARTING SOUL. 
LIEBER AND NIEBUHR. 
FALSE. 
A GOLDEN WEDDING. With Ten Illustrations. 
SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Saunter TX.) With Fight Illustrations. 
POETRY AND a OF INDIAN SUM- 
MER. With Map. 
DELGRADO. 
THE MIRACULOUS PICTURE. 
A CHAPTER OF GOSSIP. 
A LEGEND OF CRAWFORD NOTCH. 
PANIC IN WALL STREET. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


During nearly a quarter of a century Harrrr’s Maa- 
AztneE has stood confessedly unrivaled and beyond the 
reach of rivalry. In the comprehensiveness of its 
scope, as in the effectiveness of its method, it had no 
precedent; and in these it could be rivaled only by 
being excelled. It was the first, as it has remained, 
the only Popular Magazine, in the fullest sense of that 
term, ever established. 

Harper's MaGazin« has steadily pursued the meth- 
od which at the outset secured its unprecedented suc- 
cess; and its success has ever been its opportunity— 
enabling its publishers to secure, at whatever cost, the 
productions of the most brilliant Historians, Novelists, 
and Essayists in America and Europe; to maintain 
the highest standard of literary excellence; to enrich 
its pages with accounts, from the greatest living sci- 
entists, of new and important discoveries; and to se- 
cure the best illustrations and the most perfect typo- 
graphical execution made possible by the advance- 
ment of the Fine and the Mechanic Arts. 

Among the permanent features which have given to 
Harpre’s Macazine its present commanding and un- 
assailable position may be mentioned the following: 

I. Splendidly Illustrated Articles of Travel, embrac- 
ing every part of the known world and including ev- 
ery important exploration of the unknown. 

II. Illustrated Papers, containing the pith and pro- 
fuse pictorial embellishment of notable new works, or 
collections of works, belonging to the department of 
Travels, Science, or History. 

III. The publication, serially, of the most important 
literary productions of the time, during their progress 
and previous to their publication in book form. These 
comprise not only serial stories from such writers as 
Wirktr Comins, CHaries Reape, Professor Dr MItur, 
Antuony Trotiore, Miss THaokeray, and Miss Mu- 
LOOK, but also serials of an entirely different character, 
such as Emitio Casterar’s “Republican Movement in 
Europe,” Monovure D. Conway's ** South-Coast Saun- 
terings in England,” Porte Crayon’s “ Mountains,” 
Cuaries Norpuorr's brilliant papers on the Pacific 
Coast, and the “‘ Recollections of an Old Stager.” 

IV. The Editor’s Easy Cuatr, contributed by the 
most graceful of living essayists, and consisting of 
genial discussions upon esthetic and social topics. 

V. Regular editorial Monthly Summaries of Scien- 
tific Progress, Contemporary Literature, and Current 
History. 

VI. The Editor's Drawrr—the most entertaining 
Miscellany published, full of piquant details of Gossip 
and Anecdote. This department has become one of 
the “popular institutions "’ of the country. 

Unsurpassed in these permanent features, Harrer’s 
Maeazrnz is not less felicitous in those ever-varying 
attractions which give to each Number an individual- 
ity of its own and make it what its title claims, a 
“New Montuty Magazine”—as fresh and novel as 
if it were the first of the series, Apart from its serials, 
Harper’s MaGaztyr offers more entirely new matter 
to its readers each month than would equal the full 
contents of a single number of any of its contempo- 
raryies. 

With the present Number is commenced the Forty- 
Eighth Volume, which in interest and attractiveness 
wi!! surpass its predecessors. Beyond this the pub- 
lishers make no promises. In the future, as in the 
past, the success of the Magazine will be achieved, not 
through any short-lived sensation, literary, political, 
or theological, but through constant efforts to meet 
the wants and taste of the reading public. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One Copy oF EITHER FoR OnE YEAR, $4 00, Postacz 
Prepatn. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, or 
HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to an 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 


Harper's Macazinr, Harrrr’s Weezy, and Harprn’s 

AZAK, for one year, $10 06; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
wl sere Tere 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[DEcemBER 13, 1873, 
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—To make money. 


needle, “ but I be- 
lieve John shot one in the 

len -last week, but he 
t — it was a chip- 
munk.” 


GOSSIP! 
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Younc De Boots CELEBRATED HIS GOLDEN 
WEDDING RECENTLY. 
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“Shall I marry No. 1 and hire No. 2 to take care of her, or shall I marry No. 2 and have her take care of me?’ 


The man whose hair 
turned white in a single 
night is surpassed by the 
Boston girl who lost hers 
completely in one dance. 


——> 

A tailor, while at Long 
Branch for his holiday, one 
morning, on emergin m 
the water, into which he 
hi ken a ‘‘header,” 
found himself close to a 
customer who had long 
been in a ao 
the opportunity, Bay, 
Sir,” he cried, Tewhen are 
you going to settle my lit- 
tle account?” “Oh, you 
ehall have it at once,” was 
the ready reply. “if you 
have got my bill with you.” 


kes Rien. ~eatteleet 
TRUE ENJOYMENT. 


Wise Boy. “Oh, you're 
you are, and only 
like going to a party just to 
dance. I don't care about 
that a bit; and I shouldn’t 
go at all if I wasn’t sure to 
get a lot of things to eat 
that'll make me ill, and then 
the doctor will come, and 
I'll have another holiday.” 


--—— 

We have many beautiful 
meteors these autumn 
nights. One evening a 
tender swain said to his 
“sweetness,” “Some of 
these falling stars seem to 
leave behind them a bright 
path, as if they were celes- 
tial messengers flying earth- 
ward, the dust of heaven 
falling from their feet, and 
making a track of light be- 
hind.” To which the maid 
replied, “ They allers makes 
me think about the circus 
man that swallowed fire.” 


—_—r_—— 

A friend of humanity, in 
view of the rage for polit- 
ical speech-making, we are 
informed by a medical au- 
thority, wishes to ascertain 
& secret and expeditious 
method of communicating 
lock-jaw. 
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THE BACHELOR’S QUESTION. 
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AT Miss BELLA Briccs’s BAWL EVERY BODY 
ATTENDED. 


BULLION THREW OPEN HIS MAGNIFICENT HousE To 
CROWDS WERE PRESENT. 


THE PuBLic LAST WEEK. 
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OFF FICE 


LLIGENCE . 
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A little girl who was vis. 
ting the ofa b 
bor heard them neigh 


Sait 
“Pa, are youa widower $; 





Orcan GuoypERs. — Says 
a nervous man: “ Who ever 
heard of one of them dying 
in a sm x hospital, or 
of meningitis, 
typhoid fever, or poll-evil, 
or king’s-evil, or any oth- 
er evil that ‘attacks decent 
folks? Who ever heard of 
one of them being lost at 


drowned while on a fishin; 
excursion, or being killed 
by an explosion of kerosene 
or gizoesine, or shooting 
three fingers off with a rifle, 
or being kicked to death b 
amusket? All these acci- 
dents are constantly occur- 
ring, and killing somebody, 
but no organ grinder is of 
the number. At least I am 
sorry to say I never heard 
of any.” 


L pend ae td be OFF. 
—You hear people saying, 
“T’ve half a mind.” Luck 
folks to even so 
much as this! Many of us 
seem to have none at all. 


A COOD GIRL 
FOR 


GENERAL 
HOUSE WORK, 


$ 7 PER MONTH 
* PLAIN cooK. * 


2 5 PER MONTH, 
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SOME OF THE THINGS WHICH WILL HAVE TO COME DOWN. 


SAR AAN REN 
\ ae 


: when 


Mevicat MAN (gingerly). “I think—perhaps—you might—drop a Line, and have your Wife come down.” 
Patient. “Oh, Doctor, you’re always for such Extreme Measures !” 


SOS 
aN, 
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A young woman of a very 
prudish turn was hurt in a 
railway accident and taken 
to the hospital, when the 
doctor asked her what was 
the matter with her. One 
of her limbs, she said, was 
injured. “ Well,’ he return- 
ed, “but which limb?” 
be 6h, Ican’t tell you, doctor, 
but it’s one of my limbs.” 
“Oh, nonsense!” cried the 
doctor, out of all patience ; 
“which is it—the limb you 
a needle with?” 
“No, Sir,” she answered 
with’a blush; “the limb i 
wear a garter on.” 


—_———————_—_ 
A missionary among the 
freed in Tenn aft. 





er relating to’ some little 
colored children the story of 
Ananias and Sapphira, ask- 
ed them why God does not 
strike every body dead that 
tells a lie, when one of the 
least in the room quickly 
answered, ‘‘ Because there 
wouldu’t be any body left.” 
————>—————_ 


“‘ Weight for the wagon,” 
sang the fat lady. 


——_—_>———_ 
““A strong prejudice,” 
writes a lady, “exists on 
the part of the natives of 
India against European ed- 
ucation and Christianity. 
A few instances occur of 
conversion in the true sense 
of the term; but I am sor- 
vy to say too many leave 
their own castes for what 
they can get by the change. 
I was once hiring a servant, 
and asked him, ‘ What caste 
are you?’ ‘Oh,’ said he, 
with a broad grin, ‘I am 
mistress’s caste; I can eat 
and drink any thing.’” 
> 


Certar Curr For Cox- 
PULENOE.—Eat and drink as 
much as ever you possibly 
can of all sorts of things 
without any restriction 
whatsoever, except only 
that they are perfectly in- 
sipid, or else unsavory. 








